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A New Supplementary Reader. 


EASY LESSONS POPULAR SCIENCE, 


Including Reading, Composition, Recitation, Spelling, Etc. 


Popular subjects treated as if teacher and class were eg | together. Illustrated with numerous en The Topics are those naturally » ted by observing pupils,—WHAT THEY CAN SEE ON THE LAND AND 
ings, and providing tbe the most practical kind of object lessons. has already been introduced in many p ON THE WATER, above the surface and below the surface,—Clouds and Rain, + Mining 


tation and Farm 
tar and Manufacturt Canals, Bridges, Aqueducts, and Diving- bells Fiehes, Quadru Insects 
Popular Betence should be in every school-room in the country.”—F. W. PARKER, Supt. of | their uses ; Countries and People, P 


sehooles Quincy, PRICE 80 CENTS. 


MONTHITH’S INDEPENDENT GHOGRAPHIBS. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 55 CTS. COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY, $1.10. 


Elegant Maps. New Methods. . Beautiful Illustrations. New Census. 
These unrivaled Geographies have just been introduced into the following representative cities : 


And more than PIVE HUNDRED other Cities and Towns, East and West, during the past year. Specimen pages and Circulars free. 


CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, se 


Hudson’s School Shakespeare. 


By H. N. HUDSON, Prof. of Shakespeare in Boston University. 


The following Plays of the new School Edition are ready : if Hing. : 

King Henry VII. King Lear. | Macbeth. could inspire 
Twelfth Night. Merchant of Venice. Julius Cesar. same time ideal spirit, there would’ be Se 
As You Like It. Much Ado About Nothing. The Tempest. that the reading of Shakespeare in clase would breed 
King John. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. King Richard ITl. 

The Winter’s Tale. King Henry V. The Two Parts of Henry IY. aT have thoroughly’ tied the 
Richard Second. Hamlet. Romeo and Juliet. editions, and find that only when using Hudson can I 


find value in all that the editor says about his author.” 
Introduction Price, 44 cents. Sample Copies sent to Teachers on receipt of Introduction Price. 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, . . . « BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION, | SIMPLE, | Needs Cleaning but Once a Yuan. A. D. ALBEE, Genk. Agt., 
EST INK WELL | EXCLUDES DUST, NEAT, | Saves $90 out of $100 now spent for Ink. 16 Hawley Street, 
. CANNOT CORRODE. CHEAP. | Send 25 cts. for Sample and Ciréulars. Boston, Mass. 
‘ Established 1827. Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award, 1876. The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 
No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


 ) They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 


Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: Au. Bark Nore Co., Art Depart., N. Y., 


“ From a careful trial now of several months, I am 


ams satisfied 
Similar grade to the European stamp of they far exceed any I have ever used.” Very respectfu care, 
= soft MAIN SMILIE. 
« (BB) : “M and sister, in our our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
ce ees $e (B and No 1) Pencils, and we prefer them to an 
— medium... H B and No. 2) VIRG CRANBERRY, ‘Ter Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 
- Medion black oe ee draughtsmen, and and the softer and medium| «Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stamped Dixon’s American 
—Medium ..... and No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 
— Metiom hard ... (HH Artinte — and smoothness the best I 
H BH and No. 4) TESTIMONIALS. CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG 
= Very hard - (HHH Hand No. 5) “ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well Prot. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, NY. 
. adapted toelear, and delicate work.” 


are superior to made in Euro of Design, Ask your dealer for Dixon's American Graphite Pencils, 
The Th leads are finer, more Dear, Sir but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
mraded, grades are perfect for architects, | obediently, Rank B W, Nat. Academy of Design, N.Y. | to us for samples, sending 4 cts. in stamps. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 
_ Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 
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New style of the “ Perfection” Blackboard Eraser. 
without handles. Made of Worsted Yarn, securely 
fastened with copper wire, and guaranteed to wear 
three years, with constant daily use. Samples mailed 
on RECEIPT of 39 cts. in tage stamps. Our new cat- 
alogue of Globes, Maps, Charta, &c., just ready. 

BOSTON SCHOOL, SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfleid Street, Boston. 
Jouw A. Rovie, Manager. 290 tf 


Send 2 3-cent postage stamps for 
one of our fine Lilustrated Catalogues 
of Optical Instruments, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Rain Guages, Ped- 
ometers, Batteries, &c., &c. 


Benj. Pike’s Son & Co., 


OPTICIANS, 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 


new customers for our firm we will forward 
post-paid, to any address in_the United 
States, one of our Heavy 18 K. Rolled 
Gold Rings (either band or haif round), 
on receipt of 75 Cents in postage stamps, 
and if you wish we will engraveany name, 
initials, motto or sentiment desired, op 
the imside of the ring, provided you @eeé 
ut this Advertisement and mail to us 


At the same time we send your ving we wil) 
mail you a bundle of our catalogues and 
feel sure that you will be so hirhly pleased 
with the ring, and that it will give such sat- 
Isfaction, that 
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facturing first-class 
PRECIOUS 
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46. W. PETTIGONE CO., 

25 Maiden Lane, York. 
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JOURNAL 
on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


PHYSICAL & CHEM] CAL 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and nished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 


EDUCATION. Vol. 9, 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITHRS. 


Compesed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALy, 
FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. IT 
18 THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIvEs 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Reference : Prof. St. JouN, Normal School, Albany. 


st Hy, B, BENJAMIN, new york, 


18 Vesey Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods, Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston, 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun. 
THE SCHOOLS |, cl Spelling-Book. 
OF BOSTON: 
Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell 
Written, Elementary, ing-Book. 
and Primary. Ete., Ete., Ete. 


New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry. 


CURT ME YH MANUFACTURER, 


182 Broadway, New York. 
Dlastrated and Descriptive Catalogue for 1881 furnished on application. Inclose stamps, 


The Marks Improved Adjustable Folding Chair 


THE KINC OF ALL CHAIRS. 


A CREAT OFFE 


THIS MONTH!!! 


IMMENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORGANS, pup. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, Lnstru. 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Also, 

CRS & CO. Manufacturers 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Fully indorsed as the BEST chair ever penny combining, as it does, a 
CHAIR, BED, CHILD’S CRIB, INVALID RECLINING, and LIBRARY 
chair, and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to any position desired for 
ease and comfort. Send for catalogue and price-list to 

MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING-CHAIRB CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 850 Broadway, New York. 


writings or drawings; especially adapted for Superintendents and 
preparing questions for examinations for teachers and pupils. 


or USE of any gelatine copying-pad other than the HEKETOGRAPH is illegal, and 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 


DEUS DAV ips, 


=—— 


Known. EstABLiSHED, 1824, 


NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYINC. 
Patented May 18 and June 1, 1880, 


The simplest, cheapest, and best method ever invented for the eter = 
achers, 


Patents for this process having now been issued to us,the manufacture, sale, 
Send for circular. Sold by all Stationers. 


HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY. 
22 and 24 Church St, NEW YORE. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave,, 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
and Combustion Furnaces 
aspec' tyi ma afacture. 
302 eow 


Headquarters for New-Engiand, 3 Arch Street, Boston. 


Chicago Agency, 71 E. Washington Street. 284 az cow 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Tllustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


> JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS Tarovcnous THE WORLD. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


191 Greenwich St. 
(Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


A Large New ITllus- 
trated and Priced Cat- 
alogue, 25c. 


Camden, N. J. New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


SCHOOL 
KINDERGA terns. The FEARLESS is'the 
means & OHAIRS, . only bolted and braced School 
J Lis, , and has no equal, 


Send for illustrated ctr. 
cular and price-list, 
the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Agent for 


N®¥ ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, | COEND FOR our N 
EW PRE 
16 HAWLEY Boston. S Address NEW- ENGLAND PUB.CQ 


For ctreular or information, address F. B. 16 Hawley Boston, 


The Only Medicin 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of If they work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become clo ° 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow wit 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are develo because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 

naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the ention andall these 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer, 
Thousands havebeencured. Try itand you 
will add one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 


Suffer from the torment of au Aching back! 
bear Genstipation and ites! 
Krpyxy-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfi 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Med‘cine. 
Drug will get it 


Liquid 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Bur'ington, Vt. 
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THE CONSTANT IN THE VARIED. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 
There is no moment in the flight of years 
Where age begins and young life disappears, 
No point between the daylight and the dark 
That parts the two with its dividing mark ;} 
No certain line that shuts from interflow 
The good and evil of our lives below; 
The zones of earth, the zones of life and thought, 
Deny the abrupt boundaries we have wrought, 
Softly they mingle, till, advancing, one 
Holds for a space its solitary throne. 
So pass the ages, Golden, Iron, Steam, 
With contact interfused, as in a dream, 
And all our Eras are but tenth-wave swells! 
Of an eternal tide, beneath which dwells 
The Eternal Mover, vital none the less 
In the lone ripple than where billows press 
The great rocks from their bases! We divide 
The year to moons, the moon to weeks, and hide 
In partial names the never-broken flow 
That naught can hasten, naught can make more slow. 


Though still unfixed the time,—our twilight past,— 
We stand involved in midnight gloom at last: 

Yet, even here the black is less intense 

For stars that wander in the voids immense; 

We liveunconscious of what steals away, 

And wake from youth’s fair vision, old and gray; 
Yet even in youth the seeds of wasting grew, 

Even oldest life hath instinct of the new! 

The widowed Age, still mourning Truth’s decline, 
Starts in the flash of some new dawn divine, 

Sings hallelujahs to that better day, 

That throbbed unseen in midnights far away, 

And tunes to celebrate in choral song 

The birth of gods now buried centuries long! 


From age to age some soul divinely great 
Mounts o’er the level of our poor estate; 

And, mindless of the confluent tides that gave 
Its grand preéminence to that crowning wave, 
We mark its period, and re-date old time 

By the accession of that force sublime; 
Though not a pulse of all the untold past 

But here ran tremulous to be seen at last! 


We give the crown to moments when our sense 
Grows conscious of the Eternal Immanence, 

Half seeing what is, still blind to what has been, 
Believing worlds just fashioned when first seen, 
Le through untraveled space a million years 
May fail to bring the light of distant spheres. 


Though sense demand, with step by step, to climb 
The dateless periods of eternal 
Our souls have hints of that unruffled stream 
That joins all Eras in one Now supreme, 
As sunken continents hold the rooted isles 
In one firm mass, down ocean’s dark defiles ; 
And in the dissonance of a thousand powers 
On thrones discreet, in separate lands and hours, 
Behold, in glimpses the unjarring One, — 

f time, space, power, the endless unison! 
Then all our stormy epochs fade away 
In the still light of God’s eternal day! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


~Computsory Epucation 1n Inp1ana.—The com- 

palsory education bill, which the Indiana Legislature 

's how discussing, names as the required branches in 

the public school, yee de reading, writing, geog- 
ni 


phy. arithmeti eb ted States hiatory, and 
¢, algebra, 


English friend, that he certainly did not agree with all 
that Carlyle said of the Great Frederick and his times, 


but that, as for the plans and descriptions of his bat- 
tles, he deemed him quite auvediemly accurate, and 
invariably quoted him in this respect to his students.— 
London Times. 


Boston’s New Hier Scnoox. — As many persons 
will probably object to the outlay of $800,000 upon a 
single school-building, however valuable it may be to 
the city of Boston for all time, it may contribute to their 
peace of mind to be told that this magnificent structure, 


which is generally admitted to be without an equal in 
its line, was built at the lowest possible cost, the con- 
tracts being taken at a time when land, labor, and ma- 
terial had reached their lowest figures.—Boston Trans, 


Miuitary — Wendell Phillips 
has written a letter in opposition to the introduction of 
military drill in our public schools. He thinks the 
innovation would be harmful and unchristian ; that the 
school system is already loaded down with burdens, ex- 
penses, and conditions that have, with good reason, 
prejudiced the public against it; and that the training 
of every child for military service, and inoculating him 
with military taste and longings, is very properly and 
gravely objectionable to a large class of thinking men. 

Tue Liprary FoR THE ScHoot. —I would like to 
insist that this function is the chief legitimate function 
of public libraries. For while I have some doubt as to 
the right to lay taxes for amusements, however useful, I 
have none whatever either of the legality or equity of 
the use of public funds for the education of children in 
the public schools through the instrumentality of the 
public library. —Judge Chamberlain, on the use of the 
Public Library. 

Use or Fiction 1n Boston — An effort 
to make fiction of direct teaching influence has been 
recently made at Boston by supplying a single class, by 
way of experiment, with 25 copies of an interesting 
story, on which the class was examined one hour in 
each week in place of the reading-lesson. The 25 vol- 
umes remained in one school-building for a year with- 
out coming back to the library, and were read by 150 
pupils, all of whom by “ criticism, instruction, and free 
interchange of opinion,” took their first lesson, as 
Judge Chamberlain says, in learning “how to read a 
book.” —Springfield Republican. 

Drawina.— It is agreed by all, that the common 
foundation for all manual skill in the industrial and 
constructive arts is the ability to draw. Whether the 
higher schools are to be reorganized and made into part 
schools and part workshops, or whether one school is to 
be considered wholly a school and another wholly a 
workshop, must be decided in the future, and there are 
good arguments for both proposals ; but in either case 
a practical knowledge of the elements and principles of 
industrial drawing would be needed, and therefore all 


are agreed, and it is perfectly safe to state that drawing 
should be taught to atl. Its value as an element of 
professional education has been acknowledged also, so 
the basis of its usefulness is sufficiently wide and broad 
to cover all occupations.— Walter Smith, State Director 


of Art Hd. of Mass., in Annual Report, 1881. 
Untversat Epucation. — This system of universal 
education has been the policy of New England from 
the beginning. Tt was in vogue during the time of 
Winthrop and Dudley. And it is this system that 
must be introduced into the South, if we mean that 


tentment of the people. Any one who has studied the 
rationale of history knows that during the past hun- 
dred years every foreign country has been re.«ed with 
internal discussions and uprisings against the govern- 
ment. Why are republican governments the most 
tranquil and peaceful in the world? People have to 
work just as hard for a livelihood under a republic, as 
under a despotism. The man who wheeled and shov- 
eled the coal from the gas-works that supplied that hall 
with light, toiled as hard as the man who performed 
the same labor in Stamboul or St. Petersburg. The 
grand distinction between our own and these foreign 
countries is, that every man here knows that he has 
granted to him just as much, and as many favors under 
the law as the most favored persons in the community 
enjoys. Of course, the conditions of life vary greatly 
among men; but no one in this country can say that 
the Commonwealth has treated him unfairly, or denies 
him a fair chance, This secures general contentment 
among the people; but it is not the only object of the 


State to secure itself against disturbance or rebellion. 
The true object of government is that men may live in 
happy homes. It is to secure the best attainable hap- 
piness for its citizens. Every man knows that if he 
has not the education of the judge who sits on the bench, 
nor the physician who doctors his child, nor the teacher 
who instructs it, he knows that it is simply because he 
has so chosen: not because the government denies him 
the opportunity.—Rev. H. Hale. 


SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS. —(V.) 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


It will be evident from what I have already said, that 
the teaching in the English schools which I have seen 
is conducted mainly on what is known as the lecture 
system. By this we mean that information comes to 
the pupil through the medium of the teacher’s voice, and 
not through the printed page. One may say, if the 
child at the end really obtains the knowledge, that it is 
of no consequence in which of these two ways he ob- 
tains it. But this statement will bear to be questioned. 
If the real object of education be to render the depend- 
ent being independent, as far as any human being can 
be independent, it would seem that we ought to train 
him to obtain his information directly from the book. 
I am continually meeting persons who cannot under- 
stand directions if written, and who demand to be told 
in oral words in order to insure their comprehension. 
If one gives clear and full directions to a mechanic, 
does he not almost invariably find that he has to repeat 
the whole thing orally before the mechanic is ready to 
go to work? ‘To use two very feminine illustrations : 
How many women can cook a new dish from the printed 
directions, or knit a new pattern of edging, though the 
directions be never so plain? How many can get a 
clear idea of the arrangement of the rooms of a house 
from the most accurately-drawn plan, or can find a 
locality in a new city by the same means? So long as 
we must have some one to explain to us the meaning of 
such things, so long we are dependent on teachers. 
Which is better for the child, in view of bis future life 
and usefulness,—to be taught his physics by a teacher, 
or to gain the power of acquiring the same knowledge 
for himself from the silent page? This question I 


asked, as I heard a teacher describing to a class the 
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way of ascertaining the specific gravity of solids and 
liquids. Why were her figures on the board any better 
than the same figures in the book? Why was her oral 
explanation any better than the same explanation, 
printed? And if, now and then, there comes a point 
which is not perfectly clear, is it not quite as well for 
the pupil to “dig” on it a little and to solve it for him- 
self, — or even not to solve it for himself, provided that 
he do some honest “digging,”—as to have the difficulty 
solved at once by the teacher on the putting of the 
question? The text-book method, in opposition to 
the lecture method, has had generally the preference in 
our schools. Both are liable to error; the former, in 


the hands of those who are not competent teachers, and 
under the pressure of desire for show, leads to what is 
called parrot recitations, and gives rise to much wild 
talk about the cultivation of the memory. But it might 
be asked whether a parrot recitation might not be pos- 
sible in writing as well as in speaking. 

School critics too often overlook the fundamental 
question. With the lecture system, the child gains his 
knowledge through the medium of his instructor, who, 
being in the child’s actual presence, feels his difficulty, 
and removes obstructions as fast as they arise by spe- 
cial means adapted to his peculiar needs. The child 
reproduces the lesson, in writing, at home. The school 
work is thus a preparation for the home work. 

In the text-book system the child must gain his in- 
formation from the silent page, with no aid of the speak- 
ing eye of his teacher or the inflections of her voice. 
If there are difficulties, he may have been wisely fore- 
warned of them; but, warned or unwarned, he must at- 
tack them by himself and prove his conquest, or his re- 
pulse, by his oral recitation the next day. Under the 
searching probe of a skillful teacher’s cross-questioning 
there can be no shamming, and the question of knowing 
or not knowing is easily disposed of. Besides, in the 
oral recitation, he gets the advantage of the light thrown 
upon the subject by the different minds of other mem- 
bers of the class. He is helped by every one. In this 
system the home work is a preparation for the school 
work. 

It will thus be seen that the two systems are diamet- 
rically opposite to each other, for while in the one the 
school work is the preparation for the home work, in 
the other the home work is a preparation for the school 
work. In the one the pupil is treated more like achild, 
like a dependent being; in the other he is treated more 
like a man, like an independent being. It is entirely 
natural, from the genius of our institutions in America, 
that the text-book method should have its fullest devel- 
opment here, for it throws the pupil in great measure 
upon his own resources. The fact that, in unwise hands, 
it has degenerated into mere word-repetition should not 
condemn the method. 

If we are considering the order of time in the educa- 
tion of the child, it is evident that his instruction must 
begin with the lecture method. At first he is entirely 
dependent upon oral teaching, as in the primitive ages 
of the world was man dependent on tradition for his- 
tory. But he invents letters and learns to read the 
printed page that he may be emancipated from oral tra- 
dition, and be able to search for himself in the accu- 
mulated stories of the past. When the child has fairly 
gained this power, when he is emancipated from tradi- 
tion, why should we hold him yet tied to the verbal 
utterances of a teacher? America, unconsciously to 
herself, has cut the leading-strings and left him men- 
tally to walk alone,—not, however, without supervision. 
His teacher is there to help him up if he fall, to warn 
of pitfalls in his road, and every day to test his strength. 

There is so much said about studying Nature instead 
of books, that I may perhaps be allowed a slight digres- 
sion from English schools to emphasize the fact that it 
is only man, and never Nature, that “capitalizes knowl- 


edge.” Rousseau was the first apostle of the study of é 
Nature in opposition to the study of books; and his! 
preaching, as we know, logically culminated in the 


French Revolution, which, in its wild radicalism, was 
to sweep away all the work of the past. It is well for 
the child, both physically and mentally, to go into the 
fields under the sunshine and study nature there. Only 
we must not forget that, when he does it, he is not 
studying “capitalized knowledge,” which is the prerog- 
ative of man. As Mrs. Whitney so beautifully says, 
though she did not intend to convey pedagogical truth 
by it, — “God does not send us new blossoms every 
year.” Every spring it is the same. The same burst- 
ing buds of the horse-chestnut ; the same strong clus- 
ters of the staminate ash-blossoms; the same ruby 
droopings of the red maple; the same swinging tassels 
of alder and birch. The new anemone is just as shy, 
and the blue violet just as sweet and winsome. But it 
is the same, over and over again. Nature is only an 
endless repetition; and though repetition is a form of 
mind, it is the simplest and the most primitive form. 
We can learn the same lesson every year, but we can 
learn only the same lesson. It is only man that accu- 
mulates, that “capitalizes”; and it is only in books, 
and never in nature, that we can gain a step, and not 
remain ever in the first wonder and delight of the 
natural man. 

To study botany from the fields alone, is every year 
to go over and over precisely the same lesson, — not to 
make one step forward. To study botany from a text- 
book is to study the accumulated knowledge gained by 
millions of men, in numberless regions. It is to gain 
general notions out of all the innumerable confused and 
confusing multiplicities of vegetation. It is to gain 
the abiding true from out its vanishing appearance. 
To be a human being is to possess the power of “ capi- 
talizing discoveries.” Nature never capitalizes; and it 
is in books, — in text-books for the schools, — that we 
must search, if we want the “ capitalized discoveries ” ; 
and not the ceaseless babble of simple repetition, which 
is all that nature can give us. 

The child, left to nature, gets nothing but wonder 
and simple delight,—the life of the animal. If he is to 
be made a sharer of the accumulated riches of the race, 
it must be, either directly or indirectly, either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, from books. The only question 
is, whether it is best for him to obtain this directly 
from the printed page, or indirectly, through the 
teacher. 

So far, America has acted on the principal that inde- 
pendence was to be given to the child as soon as possi- 
ble. She has thrown him on his own resources, and 
thus has used the text-book, and made the home work 
a preparation for the school work. It was inevitable 
that she should do so. 


NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 


BY N. C. DOUGHERTY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Peoria, Ill. 


A self-governing people must be an intelligent peo- 
ple. Ignorance cannot govern itself, much less can it 
be of assistance in governing others. The hope of the 
nation, therefore, must lie in the education of the 
masses, — the base of our national superstructure. To 
build an enduring monument we must have a solid 
foundation. We must rigidly exclude all defective 
material, 

A blind horse upon the prairie knows not which way 
to go. If he stands still he becomes the victim of sur- 
rounding circumstances, unable to foresee danger or 
ward it off when it comes upon him. If he attempts to 
move he has a hundred ways of going wrong to one of 
going right. He must have a driver. 

Under our system of government every ignorant voter 
is a conspirator against its liberties. He is a standing 


menace against the safety and perpetuity of its institu- 
tions. He is a blind horse upon the trackless prairie. 
And yet, at the recent election, more than two millions 
of the votes cast were by men who could neither read 
nor write. Not only do these men vote,—they may 


become municipal officers, — jurors, witnesses, legisla- 
tors, competent (?) judges of legislation. In each case 
there are a thousand roads leading in the wrong direc- 
tion,—there is but one leading inthe right. The blind 
horse requires a driver; the ignorant voter requires a 
master, a “boss.” These facts teach their own lesson, 
tell their own story. The nation must educate. If 
self-protection requires the State to educate, much more 
does it require that the nation educate its citizens. A 
century of independence has demonstrated the fact that 
the intelligent citizen cannot be driyen. The rule of 
force died out with the Declaration of Independence ; 
the rule of reason and persuasion then began. Reason 
and judgment should determine the action of the Amer- 
ican citizen. Ours is a nation in which men are led, 
not driven; and with the universal education of the 
masses they can be led only upward and forward. As 
Hosea Bigelow puts it, “It is not a knowing kind of 
cattle that’s ketched with mouldy corn.” We need a 
nation in which mouldy corn finds no place. 

The great civilizer with us has been the common 
school. It has brought into activity the latent forces 
of society. It has made men where there would have 
existed only machines, — dangerous machines. It has 
been too much impressed upon the minds of the people 
that the common school is local in its character, — that 
it belongs wholly to the State. This idea arises from 
the practice of the past. It is a creation of precedent, 
not of law. The common school concerns the general 
welfare equally as much as the postoffice department. 


On a matter so fundamental as this of common-school 
education, the nation ought to have a well-defined, well- 
understood policy. It may be too much to require a 
public recognition by statute or constitutional provisioif 
of every agency which has contributed to the worth and 
permanency of our free institutions. The sources of 
our national greatness and glory, the springs from which 
have flown an abundant prosperity, the causes which 
have produced the degree of virtue and contentment 
which prevail among our people, may be too numerous 
and too intimately blended to be formally recited in 
congresssional enactment. But the right education of 
the whole people is a condition so palpably necessary to 
a free government, that there should be no ambiguity 
concerning it. If there is a doubt upon this point, in 
the minds of either law-makers or people, such doubt 
ought, at once, to be removed. Our circumstances, 
our political dangers, demand this. If no such doubt 
exists, then the national opinion ought to be unequivo- 
cally expressed. We ought to show that we have an in- 
telligent conviction on a question so fundamental. We 
need to make it clear to all and every one that we under- 
stand the conditions of success, in this great exper- 
iment which we are making in free government. 

There is, in some minds, a dread of political central- 
ization, of the accumulation of too much power at the 
seat of government. Within proper limits, this is a 
reasonable fear. A few people must always look with 
jealousy upon the massing of authority in the hands of 
one man, or of one set of men. It is, therefore, wise 
that in the matter of the education of its citizens, the 
government should appear more as a benefactor than a 
controlling power. The wise bestowal of a small sum, 
to be expended under local control, but conditioned in 
the raising, by local tax, of a specified additional amount, 
will act as a healthful stimulus. The rural towns of 
Massachusetts have been incited to comparatively lib- 
eral outlays for schools, by the fact that only on that 
condition were they to receive anything from the State 
fund. The meagre sum that the Government is able 
thus to distribute, may by this requirement become the 
seed of a copious harvest. Every dollar that goes from 
Washington may truly be endowed by a sort of crea- 
tive energy, which shall reproduce other dollars, and 
arouse the ambition of the most retired and secluded 
school district with the bounds of the Republic. For 
in those places where illiteracy most prevails, the prin- 
cipal need is that the public sentiment should be stirred 
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upon this point. It is fair to presume that, in such lo- 
calities, the mass of the people are poor. And they feel 
all the disadvantages under which poverty labors; they 
are hemmed in by their necessities. The great prizes 
of life, except in rare instances, are out of their reach. 
Asa consequence they fall into a state of moral and 
mental inertness. They lack the stimulus of a reason- 
able hope; their minds are paralyzed by a benumbing 
despondency. Now to these, so handicapped in the 
race of life, let the Government extend its helping hand. 
Let the gift bestowed upon them be enough simply to 
arouse their attention. Let it, if you please, be only 
enough to suggest to them the possibility of an educa- 
tion, to put it before their minds as something which 
they can acquire if they will. Let these simple results 
be achieved, and the problem is substantially solved. 
Give to the people thus situated a taste of the sweets of 
culture, and some notion of the advantages to come from 
it, and you have set them on the road to self-education, 
and have also given them a powerful impulse in traveling 
it, And this is a better gift for them than if you 
should pour upon them the knowlege of the ages ina 
copious, but unappreciative, flood. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONS. 
(Given orally to a class with Maps, and to be written by them.) 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS, 


VI.—OUTLINE OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY (Con.) 


Teacher.—Thothmes III. was a man of remarkable 
courage and ability. He has recorded his expeditions 
and campaigns on the sandstone wall which surrounds 
the granite sanctuary of Karnak, built by him. Much 
of this you may find pictures of in the books of Egypt- 
ologists (you ought to know what I mean by such a 
word as that). Describe the pictures I have brought 
to show you. 

Alice.—Here is a gold chariot all covered with decor- 
ations, and one I suppose is King Thothmes riding in 
it at the head of many men. 

Teacher.—He always led his army to the field of 
battle, and shared all its dangers. 

Bessie.—Here are men bringing food, and others eat- 
ing and drinking. 

Teacher.—The army was fed on honey, figs, bread, 
and dates, and drank wine. That was good living, and 
would be the natural product of the country, you see. 

Agnes.—Here are queer men with curly hair, bring- 
ing great vases with handles made like serpents, and 
animals and men and flowers around the tops. 

Teacher.—Those were the men bringing tribute from 
Ninevah in Assyria, for Thothmes had pushed his con- 
quests to central Asia. These vases or goblets were 
very celebrated, and are often seen on the monuments. 
They were inlaid with cloisonnee work of lapis lazuli, 
glass, and precious stones. Annual tribute came from 
all these conquered Asiatic countries and from Ethiopia. 
The captives taken in the wars of Thothmes III., as 
in previous wars, were made slaves, and forced to work 
on the public buildings; so the stories of the Hebrews 
in Egypt probably had many parallels of heavy bondage 
in the history of Egypt. On the walls of a tomb at 
Thebes are such pictures as this, which you may describe. 

Gertrude.—Here are men making bricks, drawing 
water, carrying burdens, and others with whips, and 
some beaten with knotted whips. 

Teacher.—Their faces resemble the Jews, — not such 
4 type of face as we now call Jewish, but as we learn 
was the real Jewish type, with light hair, delicate fea- 
tures, reddish beards, and blue eyes. They work under 
cruel taskmasters. 

Bertha.—Here are pictures of men with long curly 
hair hanging down their backs; they have pointed 
thoes, and coats of many colors. 

Teacher.—They are the Phenicians; for ‘Thothmes 

navigated the Mediterranean and conquered the 
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potanica, in Syria, Asia Minor, the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago, Nubia, Phenicia, and Asia. All these coun- 
tries, including India, sent their tribute to him ; jars 
of wine, chariots, arms of warfare, snow-white steeds 
and bay horses, the cinnamon bear, and a young ele- 
phant colored red may be seen in the pictures; also 
gold and silver rings, as you see here, bronze vases, 
chains, statues, and garments, slaves, cattle, corn, and 
incense. One monument says that Thothmes III. ex- 
tended his rule to the poles of heaven and the ends of 
the earth. He adorned Egypt and Nubia with mag- 
nificent temples and noble works of art; Memphis and 
Heliopolis are full of his tablets. He is compared in 
the hieroglyphs to the bull, the lion, the crocodile, and 
the hawk. He reigned fifty-three years, and left an 
indelible mark on the history of the world. He was 
succeeded by Thothmes IV., who set up a great tablet 
of records between the fore-paws of the great Sphinx at 
Gizeh, although its colossal statue and temple were not 
cut by him, but much more ancient than his time. 
His successor is thought to be Memnon, who appeared 
at the Trojan war at the head of his dusky warriors, 
and whose statue gave out musical sounds at sunrise. 
This connects us with something more familiar, and we 
begin to feel as if we were reaching an appreciable date 
in history, and so we are reminded how very ancient is 
that history in which the Trojan war seems modern. 
A queen Tii is mentioned as having great influence on 
Egyptian politics at this epoch, and the pictures repre- 
sent her as pink or flesh-colored. Write a description 
of the Sphinx and the statue of Memnon. I will take 
you to see son 2 very fine large photographs of Egyptian 
ruins, presented to the public library by Mr. Charles 
Taber, which will be next to a sight of the ruins them- 
selves, except that you miss the color. 


IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN.—(iL) 


A PLAIN TALK WITH MY NEPHEWS. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


If I were a boy again, I would learn how to row a 
boat and handle a sail, and, above all, how to become 
proof against sea-sickness. I would conquer ¢hat mal- 
ady before I grew to be fifteen years old. It can be 
done, and ought to be done in youth, for all of us are 
more or less inclined to visit foreign countries, either 
in the way of business or mental improvement, to say 
nothing of pleasure. Fight the sea-sick malady long 
enough, and it can be conquered at a very early age. 
Charles Dickens, seeing how ill his first voyage to 
America made him, resolved after he got back to Eng- 
land to go into a regular battle with the winds and 
waves, and never left off crossing the British Channel, 
between Dover and Calais, in severe weather, until he 
was Victor over his own stomach, and could sail securely 
after that in storms that kept the ravens in their nests. 
« Where there’s a will there’s a way,” even out of ocean 
troubles ; but it is well to begin early to assert suprem- 
acy over salt-water difficulties, “When Cwsar under- 
took a thing,” says his biographer, “his body was no 
obstacle.” 

Of course every young person nowadays, male or 
female, learns to swim, and so no advice on that score 
need be proffered ; but if I were a boy again I would 
learn to float half a day, if necessary, in as rough a bit 
of water as I could find on our beautiful coast. A boy 
of fifteen who cannot keep his head and legs all right 
in a stiff sea ought to, —try until he can. No lad in 
these days ought to drown,—if he can help it ! 

I would keep “ better hours,” if I were a boy again; 
that is, I would go tobed earlier than most boys do. 
Nothing gives more mental and bodily vigor than 
sound rest when properly applied. Sleep is our great 
replenisher, and if we neglect to take it naturally in 
childhood, all the worse for us when we grow up. If 
we go to bed early, we ripen; if we sit up late, we de- 


uations on its eastern coast, and in the valley of Meso- 


cay, and sooner or later we contract a disease callep 


insomnia, allowing it to be permanently fixed upon us, 
and then we decay, even in youth. Late hours are 
shadows from the grave. 

If I were a boy again, I would have a blank-book in 
which I could record, before going to bed, every day’s 
events just as they happened to me personally. If I 
began by writing only two lines a day in my diary, I 
would start my little book, and faithfully put down 
what happened to interest me. 

On its pages I would note down the habits of birds 
and animals as I saw them, and if the horse fell ill 
down should go his malady in my book, and what 
cu~ed him should go there too. If the cat or the dog 
showed any peculiar traits, they should all be chronicled 
in my diary, and nothing worth recording should es- 
cape me. 

There are hundreds of things I would correct in my 
life if I were a boy again, and among them is this espe- 
cial one: I would be more careful of my teeth. Seeing 
since I have grown up how much suffering is induced 
by the bad habit of constantly eating candies and other 
sweet nuisances, I would shut my mouth to all allure- 
ments of that sort. Very hot and very cold sub- 
stances I would studiously avoid. 

Toothache in our country is one of the national 
crimes. Too many people we meet have swelled faces. 
The dentist thrives here as he does in no other land on 
this planet, and it is because we begin to spoil our teeth 
at the age of five or six years. A child, eight years 
old, asked me not long ago if I could recommend him 
toa dentist “who didn’t hurt”! I pitied him, bat I 
was unacquainted with such an artist. They all hurt 
and they cannot help it, poor, hard-working gentlemen, 
charging, as they do, like Chester. 

I would have no dealings with tobacco, in any form, 
if I were a boy again. My friend Pipes tells me he is 
such a martyr to cigar-boxes that his life is a burden. 
The habit of smoking has become such a tyrant over 
him that he carries a tobacco bowsprit at his damp, dis- 


colored lips every hour of the day, and he begs me to 
warn all the boys of my acquaintance, and say to them 
emphatically, “ Don’t learn to smoke!” He tells me, 
sadly, that his head is sometimes in such a dizzy whirl, 
and his brain so foul from long habits of smoking, he 
cannot break off; that he is compelled to forego much 
that is pleasant in existence, and live a tobacco-tortured 
life from year to year. Poor Pipes! he is a sad warn- 
ing to young fellows who are just learning to use the 
dirty, unmannerly weed.—From “ Underbrush.” 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN, 


Exercise No. V. 

Apparatus necessary for the experiments in the fol- 
lowing exercise: A rod of wood or iron; a pointed 
stick or lead-pencil, a glass of water, a common pin; a 
tea-spoon, a lamp, a few drops of some kind of essence, 
or a little kerosene; a boy’s pop-gun, with tightly- 
fittings ramrod ; a bladder, or a toy rubber-balloon; a 
tumbler, a little grease, some glacier’s putty or stiff 
clay, a sheet of paper, a hammer, a piece of lead, a file, 
a piece of iron, a knife, a piece of wood; a plate of glass 
or saucer, some water, a pail; some soap-suds; a large, 
paste-board box; a small bottle, a piece of writing- 
paper; some mucilage; chalk, a blackboard, a pencil, a 
piece of black cloth, a pen, some ink; a small, round, 
tin box-cover ; a narrow strip of glass; a narrow, glass 
tube, a tea-cup; a little mercury; a little alcohol or 
kerosene, a large sponge or cloth, a lump of sugar, a 
piece of blotting-paper ; some lamp-wicking. 

INFERENCE. 


EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION, 


Attempt to break a 


piece of wireorarod Failure. The molecules of solids 
of wood by pulling attract each other with 
ength wise. It is made , 7M great power and at a 

Recall the posi- les that do not distance. 

tion of wire or wood. touch. 

from a point- 

ed stick a large drop The drop is stretched The molecules of 

of water. Into the out and finally very liquids attract each 
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EXPERIMENT. 
Evaporate in a tea- 
spoon a little cinnamon- 
essence or a few drops 
of kerosene, or allow a 
little illuminating-gas 
to escape into a room. 


Attempt to make the 
rodof wood or metal 
shorter by pressing it 
end wise. 

Recall the constitution 
of matter. 


Attempt to shorten a 
colamn of water in a 
boy’s pop-gun by press- 
ing upon a tightly- 
fitting ramrod. 


Fill a bladder or a toy 
rabber-balloon with 
air, and press the blad- 


OBSERVATION, 


The room is filled with 
the odor of essence, 
kerosene, or gas. 


is done 
J 


It is made up of mol- 
ecules that not 
touch. 


Failure. 


The balloon or bladder 
is bulged out between 
e hands. 


der or balloon between th 


the hands 


Thoroughly wet or 
grease the inside of a 
tambler ; fill it with 
glacier’s putty or stiff 
clay. Invertand strike 
quickly upon a sheet of 


ammer a piece of 
lead, file a piece of 
iron, or cut a piece of 
wood into any desired 
form. 

Fill a tumbler with 
water, lay over ita 
plate of glass or a sau- 
cer. Invert over a pail 
of water and lift the 
tambler. 


Fill with illuminating 
a soap- bubble. 
reak the bubble ina 
large, inverted paste- 

board-box. 


Notes.—In solids the molecular attraction greatly exceeds molecular re- 
pulsion. In liquids the molecular attraction and molecular 


The putty or cla 
the 
and retains the form 
of the tumbler. 


The various bodies 
retain the form 
ven them by the 
mmer, file, or 
knife. 


The water and 
flows into the pail, and 
drops hang from the 
saucer. 


A body of gas hav- 
ing the shape of « 
babble 


he to 
all parts of the box. 


very nearly equal. In gases the molecules repel. 


Definition.—The attraction which molecules of one kind of matter have 
for molecules of the same kind of matter is called Cohesion. 


Press against a bottle a 

small square of writing- 
aper and then remove 
he hand. 


Dip the slip of 
int water and 
draw. 


Dip the bottle into wa- 
ter and withdraw. 


the experiment. 
using mucilage instead 
of water, and then 
_ the paper to the 
e. 


Note.—Refer to glues, cements, guma, and like substances used for hold- 
ing together the parts of furniture, broken pottery, and the like. 


Draw a piece of chalk 
over a blackboard, a 
ncil over paper, a 
slack overa 
dusty table. Dipa 
into ink and 
wet pen over paper. 


Definition.—The attraction which molecules of one kind of matter have 
for molecuies of another kind of matter is called Adhesion. 


Punch three holes 
equally distant around 
the flange of a circular 
tin box cover, and sus- 
pend it by the threads 
so that it shall lie upon 
the water. Give the 
tin cover a sudden jerk 
upward. 


Plunge a narrow strip 
of clean giass into a 
tumbler of water, and 
ly withdraw it 
rom the water. 


Plunge a narrow glass 
tube into some ink held 
in the hollow found at 
the bottom of an in- 
verted tea-cup. 

Heat a giass tube red- 
hot at its center ; draw 
it out and plunge the 
— fine tube into the 


Into the little cavity of 
the tea-cup ponr some 
mercury, and into this 
plunge the glass tube. 


Into the mereury 
plunge a very fine tube. 


Into the cavity put 
some water or alcohol 
or kerosene, and upon 
this lay a large sponge, 
— ora 

ump of sugar, or 

of blotting- 

paper. 


Into the put 
the sponge, cloth, 
sugar, or paper. 


Plunge a strip of 
wick into 


The falls away 
the bettie. 


The paper is wet, i.e. 
the water clings to the 
paper. 


The bottle is wet, i. ¢., 
the water clings to the 
bottle. 


The is held’to 
the tle. 


Chalk clings to the 
black board, graphite to 
the r, dust to the 
cloth, ink to the pen, 
and ink to the paper. 


The string offers more 
resistance than the 

weight of the tin cover 
alone, and the water is 
lifted, while its surface 
is thrown into ripples. 


The water near the 
glass is lifted a little 
above the level, and 
clings to the glass. 


‘The ink rises in the 
tube. 


The ink rises a num- 
of inches in the tube. 


the tube. 


The mercury is 


The water rises and 


wets the 
cloth, of 
ting-paper. 


Them does 
not rise wet the 
sponge, cloth, sugar, 
or paper. 


4 


The oil rises in the 
wick. 


Notes. — The drying of objects by means of 


te., and the wetting, 


, and 


ue to the attraction which thé of 
tain solids. 


of 
sponges, cloths, 
“liquids have for car. 


the molecules of liquids 


The molecules of va- 


pors and gases «lo not 
attract each other. 


The molecules of solids 
repel each, and at a 
distance 


The molecules of 
— repel each 
other. 


The molecules of gases 
repel each other. 


In solids the attraction 
and repulsion between 
molecules are such that 
bodies may be given a 
permanent form. 


In liquids the attrac- 
tion and repulsion be- 
tween molecules are 
such that bodies 
drops may no 
obtained of permanent 


In gases the repulsion 
between molecules is 


repulsion are 


per e mole. 
cakes of glass there is 
no attraction. 

Between the molecules 
of pee and the mole- 
cules of water there is 
attraction. 

Between the molecules 
of water and the mole- 
cules of glass there is 
attraction. 


Between the molecules 
<p and the mole- 
es of mucilage, be- 
tween the molecules of 
mucilage and the mole- 
cules of glass, and be- 
tween the molecules of 
mucilage on the paper 
and the molecules of 
mucilage on the glass, 


there is attraction. 


Between the molecules 

of unlike substances 

there is often found a 

of greater or 
attraction. 


The molecules of the 
tin attract the water so 
as to lift it. 


The molecules of 
attract the molecules of 
water with a force suf- 
ficient to lift the water 
near the to a cer- 
tain height. 


The molecules of ink 
and the molecules of 
attract each other 
such a way that ink 
may be raised to a con- 


Between the molecules 
of mercury and the 


molecules of glass 
there is no 


There is attraction be- 

tween the molecules of 

oil and the molecules 
cotton. 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 
Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 
Some lessons I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill; 
I must grind out the golden grain; 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 


We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single hour; 
But the morning dews must fall; 
And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part, and perform it all 
Over and over again. 


Over and over again 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes ; 
Once doing will not suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain; 
And ab — failing us once or twice, 
May come if we try again. 
— Home Companion. 


VARIETIES. 


— Of what trade are the bees ? Comb-makers. 


—Judge not from appearance, lest you might err in your 
judgment. 


— Why is the letter ‘‘O” like the equator ? Because it is a 
circle dividing the gl-o-be into two parts. 


— Out in the world men show us two sides to their charac- 
ters; by the fireside, only one.—Billings. 


— What is the difference between a pill and a hill ? ‘One is 
hard to get up, and the other is hard to get down. 


— They that do nothing are in the readiest way to do that 
which is worse than nothing. 


— Why are chicken’s necks like dinner-bells ? Because they 
are often wrung for company. 


— Be happy if you can, but do not despise those who are 
otherwise, for you know not their troubles. 


— When may a man be said to breakfast before he gets up ? 
Wheu he takes a roll in bed. 


— Why is a man who never gambles quite as bad as one who 
does? Because he’s no better. 


— What is that which never asks any questions but requires 
many answers? The street-door. 


— Every person has two educations; one which he receives 
from others, and one, more important, which he gives himeelf. 


—It many times falls out that we deem ourselves much de- 
ceived in others because we first deceive ourselves. 


— The man who doesn’t believe in any hereafter has got a 
— mean opinion of himself and of his chances. — Bil- 
ngs. 

— Teacher. — Now, Mary, my dear, if I were to shoot ata 
tree with five birds on it, and kill three of them, how many 
would be left? Mary.—Three, ma’am. 7.—No; two would 
be left. M.--No there wouldn’t, though. The three shot 
would be left, and the other two would be flied away. 


— “‘ Judge,”’ said a Western lawyer, “‘isn’t e-q-u-i the wa 
to spell ‘ equinomical ?’” ‘I thinkso,’”’ said the Judge, but 
I'll look it up in Webster’s Dictionary.”’ He fumbled over 
the pages for five minutes, and then said, in a heat, ‘‘ Well, 
I’ve been a Webster man, and voted for him for president; 
but any man that will write a dictionary and leave out such a 
common word as ‘equinomical’ can’t have my vote any 
more. 


— American News via Paris. —“‘ Most horrible! An acci- 
dent atrocious comes to have place on the line of the Great 
Northwestern, at the United States. Two trains are encoun- 
tered themselves shocked, and so far to say re-entered the 
one in the other in leveling himself completely. There does 
not rest of a survivor many more than a mechanican. Ar- 
rived at the station, we do not know how, all the world throws 
itself upon him, we interrogate him feverishly. Him, very 
calm: ‘ Oh, there has not had large thing, — the two trains 
have made telescope !’ ’’—Translated from aro. 


SCIENCE. 


Curious Property of Sand.—A magnetic sand, imported from 
the isle of Bourbon, and since found near Morbihaw, is said by 
M. Edard to have the property of rapidly reviving plants which 
have shown pronounced symptoms of decay through disease. 
Organs of Smell in Insects.—According to the researches of 
Gustav Hansen, the antenne of insects are organs of smell. 
He found that, on their removal, or when coated with paraffin, 
to the most odorous sub- 
ces; flies, for example. en thus treated, taking - 
ther notice of tainted 
An Application of Accidental Images.—J. Plateau, in Les 
Mondes, announces that from some experiments performed by 
his son; he concludes that the apparent distance of the full 
moon is only fifty metres from its observer. 


Reproduction of Quartz.—M. M. P. Hauteville finds that at 
the temperature necessary to maintain sodium tungstate in- 


fusion, — about 750°,—2 grains of amorphous silica disappear, 


Y| west, forms an equilateral triangle. 


and are succeeded by agglomerations of transparent rods; and if 
the heat is continued for two weeks, double hexagonal pyramids 
appear, having all the characters of quartz. M. B. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — MARCH, 1881. 
(The calculations are all made for the latitude of Boston.) 
MERCURY. 

At this writing we have already seen Mercury, and shall un- 
doubtedly have many other opportunities before he gets too 
close to the Sun. On the first of March he may be seen in the 
west in conjunction with the new moon, setting at 7.9 evening, 
1h. 19m. after sunset, and about 10° north of the sunset point. 
He rapidly disappears thereafter, and passes between the earth 
and Sun (inferior conjunction) on the 11th. 

VENUS, JUPITER, AND SATURN. 

These planets are such close companions that we can best 
call attention to them as a group. 

There will be a close conjunction of the Moon and Venus at 
8h. 3im. evening of the 3d, the Moon being a trifle over 1° 
north of Venus. At this time she will be nearly 5° north of 
Saturn, and a trifle farther east. Saturn is about midway be- 
tween Venus and Jupiter. These planets, with the Moon, 
form a segment of acircle. The three most conspicuous stars 
in the constellation Aries, are directly north or above Venus 
and the Moon, and in close proximity. These stars indicate 
the head or western extremity of Aries. On the evening of 
the 1st Venus passes Saturn; for though they both are moving 
eastward past the stars,—Venus eight times the apparent mo- 
tion of Saturn,—when nearest, Saturn will be about 54° south 
of Venus. On the morning of the 3d Jupiter will be nearly 
6° south of the Moon, and on the evening of the same day, the 
Moon will be nearly 7° north of Saturn. 

Venus will reach her perihelion on the 6th, pass 7° north of 
Neptune on the 23d, and attain her maximum brilliancy on 
the 27th, at which time she will present a large crescent 
phase, similar to the Moon when a few days old. 

The Moon will get around to Jupiter and Saturn again on 
the 31st, passing about 6° north of them. 


MARS. 

Mars is moving eastward past the stars of the constellation 
Capricornus, is a morning star, and rises on the morning of 
the 10th at 4.53; 25th, 4.27. He is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the 26th, being 6° south. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE HEAVENS AT 9.00 P. M., 
MARCH 20, 1881. 

There are no prominent constellations or stars very near the 
meridian, but the space between the meridian and the west- 
ern horizon is covered with interesting constellations. 

Looking Southward. — West of the meridian, the first con- 
stellation in the Zodiac is Gemini, the twins; its principal 
stars are Castor and Pollux, both very nearly of the first de- 
gree of magnitude, and about 6° apart and 8° north of the 
earth’s path or ecliptic; 23° south of Pollux is Procyon, 
which, with Betelguese 26° to the west, and Sirius 26° south- 
Amost in a line with 
Sirius and Betelguese, and as far northwest as they are apart, 
lies the bright star Aurigw, which marks the tip of one of 
Taurus’s horns; and still further northward, about the same 
distanee, lies Capella, These four brilliant stars form almost 
a perfect segment of a circle, embracing an arc of about 75°. 
By deviating a trifle from the true curvature, Naos, the first- 
magnitude star, 30° south-east of Sirius, and which with 
Sirius and Betelguese forms one-half of the “* Great Egyptian 
X,’’ may be taken in. About midway between Gemini and 
the cluster of planets, near the western horizon, is the Pleiades 
and Hyades. The principal stars of the former are sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Little Dipper,”’ and one can easily detect such an 
outline. The stars of the Hyades are in the shape of a gigan- 
tic V, with the apex to the west, and Aldebaran at the east- 
ern terminus of the lower leg. South-east of Aldebaran about 
25° is the ‘‘ Kings’’ of “Stars of Orion’s Belt,’’ three first- 
magnitude stars, 144° apart. Rigel is 10° south of them, and 
the four-sided figure marking the Hare is 15° still farther 
south. The entire space south of the cluster of planets is 
devoted to Cetus, the Whale, which contains but one bright 
star, a Ceta (Menkar), which is south-west of the planets 
somej25°, and in the Whale’s upper-jaw. 

East of the meridian Leo and the Sickle, with Regulus at 
the end of the handle, are close to the meridian, while Spica in 
Virgo is nearly two signs farther east, and close to the earth’s 
path. Arcturus is just 33° nearly north of Spica, and the 
prominent quadrilatral in Libra, the Scales, is about two- 
thirds of a sign further east. 

_ Looking Northward, — Those stars to the right of Polaris 
will, of course, be higher, and those upon the opposite side 


lower, than last month. The “ Dipper” and “Pointers” 
are directly east of Polaris; the “ Little Dipper” is below 
and a little to the right. The head and principal stars of 
Draco are directly below, and Cassiopeia is to the 


Penn Yan, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1881. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 

ise to return rejected .» Or correspon e rs. r- 

Peapondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


SEVEN PUPILS TO THE SCHOOL- DISTRICT IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


[A paragraph appeared recently in the New York Tribune, 
and has been doing duty all over the country, to the effect 
that the average number of pupils to the school district in New 
Hampshire did not exceed seven. We sent the clipping to Hon. 
J. W. Patterson, State Saperintendent of Schools, requesting 
a statement as to its correctness. The following letter ex- 
plains the matter, and shows how the best of papers, as well 
as people, may err from the truth, even if they do not lie. ] 


Supt’s Orrick, Concorn, N. H., Feb. 22, 1881. 

My Dear Editor :—The paragraph from the Tribune, which 
you kindly sent me, has no foundation, in fact, so far as I 
know. Lf it had been stated that in one-fourth of the towns 
of the State less than seven people were in the habit of attend- 
ing church on the Sabbath, though knowing it to be false, I 
might not be able to refute it by statistics, because the state- 
ment would be outside of any statistics which have ever been 
taken. When a man makes a statement of fact affecting the 
character or the honor of an individual or State, he has no 
right to begin by saying, ‘it is reported.”” In such matters, 
any responsible man,—indeed, any man nota coward or some- 
thing worse, will state by whom, and on what authority ‘‘it 
is reported.”’ ‘ 

According to the last census, we have a population of 346,- 
984. One-fifth, nearly one-fourth, of this number, 71,132, are 
children of school age. The average daily attendance of all 
the schools is 48,966. The average daily attendance to each 
school is 19.8. 

These figures are from our annual school report. I know 
of no authority for the statement of the Tribune. I am sure 
it is not true of any single town in the State, unless it be some 
small town in the extreme northern part of the State but 
sparsely settled. J. W. PaTrEerRson, 


STUMBLING- BLOCKS IN THE WAY OF WESTERN 
TEACHERS. 


The crying need of schools in many parts of the West is 
uniformity of text-books. In some newly-formed districts 
nearly every family has a distinct series of books, from which 
the teacher is expected to bring as striking results as if there 
were a strict uniformity throughout the district. Imagine a 
school of thirty pupils, containing fifteen classes in reading, 
eight classes in written arithmetic, and seven classes in geog- 
raphy. If some one of experience will inform me how to meet 
so formidable a difficulty, he will confer a great favor upon 
me and, perhaps, many other who are or may be called to 
teach under like disadvantages. C. R. LeBar. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. —A SUGGESTION. 


We have reason to believe that the Washington Monument 
at the National Capital will be ready for dedication during the 
summer of 1884,—a century and a year since the first step was 
taken toward erecting a suitable memorial to ‘‘ The Father of 
his Country.” One hundred and fifty Memorial stones have 
been sent by States, cities, and associations, about one-half of 
which have already been set on the inside of the monument 
80 that they can be seen by visitors who ascend the stairs, 
Has Massachusets sent its memorial? Are the educational 
interests of the country to be suitably represented there ? 

Washington’s triumphant entrance into Boston, March 17, 
1775, ought to arouse a feeling of gratitude for our ‘* Most il- 
lustrious benefactor,” and a desire to suitably commemorate, 
this event. Can the Boston schools better celebrate that day 
(March 17), than by contributing for a Memorial tablet to be 
placed in the monument ? A Boston TEACHER. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


OLD JOURNALS AS GOOD AS NEW. 
Recently I have referred to the numbers for 77, and found 
the articles on ‘ Literature’? worth more than the full price 
for the yearly subscription. Boston. 


A TASK OF LAND. 

A South Carolina teacher writes to tell us that one-quarter 
of an acre of land is still called a task in that State. “It was 
the task for @ day in slavery times to work that much ground, 
sort of unit of physieal labor.”’ 


WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 


Mr. H. M. Stanley, of Lake Forest, Ill., thus defines it: “ Edu-| 67, 


— is the science and art of human growth, as distinguished 
‘om agriculture, the science and art of vegetable growth; and 
Slock-raising or animal culture, the science and art of animal 


ence and arts of growthr As a science, education treats of 
the causes and laws of human growth; as an art; education is 
the art of promoting human growth. Human growth, like veg- 
etable and animal growth, is capable of artificial promotion.’’ 


“ ANTIS GEIGLER IS GONE.” 

There may be those who will regret more than we that Antis 
G. is gone, but as a partial compensation for our loss, we have 
received the following rich postal from ‘‘ Her Administrator.” 
It is, in fact, too good to keep, and it goes to the world: 

Mr. Editor :—Piease to stop the Primary TEACHER, ad- 
dressed Antis Zeigler, She never ordered it. She don’t want 
it. She wouldn't have it. She’snoteacher. I stick the thing 
in the rag- every time it comes. Stop it, without pay, now! 
or a thunder- 
fall upon a—straw stack! Antis Zeigler is gone,—she lives no 
more on the earth’s g een sod. Dv you hear? 

Blacksburg, Feb. 21, 1881. HER ADMINISTRATOR, 


BEST BOOKS. 


— I have been trying to find a book of criticisms of the Eng- 
lish and American authors; é. e., eriticisms of their styles of 


writing, etc. If you have anything of the kind, or can find 
any such work, I would like to purchase one. Please send 
price, and I will remit. . C. Wixso0n, Osceola, Ia. 


|Publishers who have the works referred to will please an- 
swer the queries. | 

— What is the best atlas for general reference? What are 
the merits of the Internation Atlas, published by Putnam & 


Co.? What is the best cheap edition of Byron ? 
Lucy M. SAutmon, McGregor, Ia. 


BLACKBOARDS, 


As inquiry is often made as to the beautiful blackboards in 
the new Latin and English High School of Boston, it is but 
justice to their manufacturer to say they were made by Mr. J. 
A. Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston, whose perfect black- 
boards are used in some of the first-class schools in this sec- 


tion. There are many cheap imitations of blackboards on the 
walls of our school-rooms, which are a constant eyesore to 
teachers and pupils, and a source of frequent expense to 
school-officers. he boards in the Latin School are, as we 
know, a source of delight to all who use them, and will outlast 
many of the ordinary kind. 

AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER. 


scription of the new High School last week. 
dorse all that can be said in their praise.—Eb. } 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


a of having school all day Wednesday, and no school on 
aturday ? B. F. M. 


country 200 years ago; suppose that their number had doubled 
since, once every twenty years what would be their number 
now ? Does the question require the last term to be found, or 
the sum of the series ? A. 

No. 134. At what age should the study of geography be 
commenced, and what should the pupils be taught first in this 
branch ? T. A. C. 
No. 135. How can I get the annual reports of the “‘ Quincy 
Schools,’’ the Norfolk County Report, and Reports of Boston 
Public Schools; also the Massachusetts State rt? 

Is it probable that I can get Superintendent Camp’s Report 
of schools of Connecticut for 1861-62; and Supt Gregory’s 
Report of the Michigan Schools for 1861 or 1862? If so, how 
and where ? G. W. T., Watsontown, Pa. 
Ans.—A letter addressed to the State or City Superintendents 
will secure the information desired. . 


No. 136. Please give the titles of two or three books that 
are the best on graded schools. The people here are talking 
of establishing a graded school. J. A. Woop. 
Bristol, Vt. 

Ans.—See Free Schools of the United States, by Francis 
Adams, 1875, $1.75; The Graded System, by A. L. Wade, $1.50, 
both sold by New-England Publishing Company, Boston, See 
also Wickersham’s School Economy, Philadelphia, and Wells’s 
Graded Schools, both obtainable in New York. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
oS Auburn, Me., to whom all communications ay thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ENIGMA: 122 LETTERS. 
My 63, 7, 82, 3, 84, 43, 31, 24, 78, 52, 45, 95, 85, 46, 
should receive attention from every wide-awake teacher. 
My 65, 23, 51, 117, 80, 66, 86, 15, 28, is the name of a 
new magazine. 
M 27, 52, 3, 9, 10, 38, 58, 4, 20, 19, 63, 55, 2, 31, 36, 8, 
55, 39, 11, 48, 37, 50, is recommended to any teacher who 
wishes to make his mark in the world. 
My 56, 41, 48, 62, 101, 45, 26, 6, 111, 16, 17, 6, 47, 68, 7, 
, should interest every primary teacher. 
My 56, 21, 69, 77, 84, 22, 55, is the name of the pub- 


lisher. 


My 44, 60, 80, 64, 14, 100, 108, 74, 55, 67, is of use to 


ists. 
srowth. This definition thus places education among the sci- Ny 13, 50, 102, 48, 16, 13, 18, 110, 9, 33, 54, such as 


It from the gods will roll toward the East and | boo 


[We are glad that attention has been called to Mr. Swasey’s 
blackboards, which were inadvertently omitted from the de- 
We can fully in- 


No. 132. How general, in the vicinity of Boston, is the 


No. 133. Six persons of the Morse family came to this 


“every school ought to have,” can be found at 19 Brattle 
street, Boston. 
My 89, 120, 117, 76, 10, 25, 32, 118, 108, 29, should be 
found on every teacher's desk. 
4 74, 100, 88, 58, 119, 54, are wanted for educational 
works. 
My 104, 120, 85, 24, 35, 34, should be patronized by lov- . 
ers of music. 
My 49, 108, 12, 68, 42, 46, are manufactured by 75, 102, 
92, 83, 6, 46. 
My 59, 110, 72, 82, 94, 107, 19, is a teacher of languages. 
My 61, 36, 116, 115, 96, 91, 62, 73, in eloeution, will do 
well to consult this 105, 71, 72, 84, 99, 80, 111. 
My 87, 97, 90, 109, 76, 106, 103, edits a new series of 
ers. 
17 17, 77, 114, 111, 81, 35, 34, is a publisher of school- 
8 


My 113, 84, 112, 24, 43, and 27, 40, 118, 79, 61, should be 
visited by artists. 

My 93, 58, 1, 50, 98, 70, is the name of a street with 
which every teacher should be familiar. 

My whole is a weekly request of my 9 to 122 inclusive, 
which every teacher should su! scribe for and read. 8. 8S. 


SKELETON POETRY. 
(Whittier.) 
I- t-e d-s a- i- d-t, 
O- t-e w-r a- o- I-d, 
G~’s e-e i- l-g o- u-, 
A-d b-h u- i- h-s h-d! 
D-h w-! f-d u- o- 
O- t-e d-k o- i- t-e c-t; 
A-d w- c-t m-t h-m b-r 


T-n i- w-g o-t o-r |-t. ILKA, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 17. 
STANZAS, 


(In answer to the “ Elocutionist’s Enigma,” over the initials “ E. L, O.,” 
and published Feb. 3, 1881, in the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


To name the qualities of voice, 

And make the studivus rejoice, 

We will uot surely go beyond 

Falsetto and the Orotund. 

When some peculiar stress is laid, 

A compound one should then be made; 
And when we look at many a clause, 
We there shall find sentential pause. 
As force to words, a teacher grants 
Impelling power to consonants. 

A letter which hast just three tips, 

Is V, pronounced by teeth and lips. 
An elocutionist, we know, 

Well known, was Lewis B. Monroe. 
Shakspearian readers are two men ; 
First, R. R. Raymond, Hudson then, 
Whose first initials are H. N. 

*T was Rush who ably undertook, 

And wrote on Voice a noted book, 
Phonetics treats of vocal sound, 

On this an Ellis may be found. 

A work by Sell, on Visible Speech,’’ 
Has symbols which al! dialects teach. 
On orators and their loved art 

Did Mathews useful thoughts impart. 
The noted Murdoch well can read, 
While Booth as actor all will heed. 

Ere half this century passed away, 
Calhoun and Webster, also Clay, 

Were orators of potent sway. 

Two orators so widely known, 

Were one of Greece and one of Rome; 
They were, as history will show, 
Demosthenes and Cicero. 

In France, ere century eighteenth came, 
A French divine, as writers say, 
Acquired through eloquence his fame,— 
Whose name in Fremth was thus,— Bossu?/, 
An English orator renowned, 

As Earl of Chatham, duly crowned, 
Was Pitt, whose thoughts, in words discreet, 
Came forth like strains of music sweet, 
A system, ‘‘ Gesture,’’ liberal art, 

In France was founded by Delsarte. 
The eighteenth, and the last we see, 
Is but the dental, letter 7. 
In all my verse italics show 
The riddle of your *‘ E, L. O.’’; 
And when arranged as they should be, 
Form this quotation, as you see; 


‘Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, with 
~ special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of 
ature. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. HARVEY CARPENTER. 


CHARADE.—Mendicant. 
En1emMA.—He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. — Coleridge. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED,—The Enigma of Feb. 10 is correctly, 
answered by the following correspondents : M. E. Whitford 
Waltham, Mass.; Nannie E. Wood, Cardington,O. (Charade 
and Word-Square also answered) : Will Best, Mendota, Lil. ; 
“FF. W.F.,’’ Wapakoneta, O. (Xnigma of previous week 
also answered): Lillian A. Wright, Troy, N. Y. 


Dr. G. W. F. Price, of Nashville, Tenn., says, in orderin 

EDUCATION and THE JouRNAL: ‘‘I have been a reader o 
THE JOURNAL from the initial number. I prize it above all 
my educational reading-matter. I am in hearty sympathy 
with the plans and aims of your new magazine, and desire to 
have it from the start.”’ 
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Proressor Hatt, in his Harvard Course on Peda- 
gogy, is showing most conclusively that the best meth- 
ods of German educators are more than cousins-german 
to those of our most advanced American teachers. It is 
quite refreshing to hear this through a careful observer. 


Pror. Davip Crossy, one of the most successful 
and distinguished teachers of New Hampshire, died at 
Nashua last Saturday, at the advanced age of 73 years. 
Professor Crosby graduated at Dartmouth College, in 
1833, and soon after established the Nashua Literary 
Institution, at which many of the brightest and most 
useful men of the country have fitted for college and 
business life; and his many pupils, scattered over the 
land, will hear with sadness the news of the death of 
an able and much respected teacher. 


Tue Legislature of Rhode Island, through a special 
committee of which Lieut.-Gov. Fay is chairman, has 
under consideration the introduction of the elements of 
industrial education into the Providence Reform School, 
which is now under the control of the State. The 
committee have examined the Russian system as prac- 
tised at the Institute of Technology, Boston, and it is 
earnestly hoped that the committee will also visit Prof. 
Thompson’s school at Worcester, in order that his val- 
uable methods of practical instruction in handicraft 
may be studied. Dr. Ruffner of Virginia, who visited 
these schools last autumn, regards the principles of both 
essential to a proper course of industrial education. 


Tue legislatures of several of our States were never 
so active as at present on important educational legis- 
lation. Massachusetts is busy over the limitations of 
school officers in regard to school appropriations, the 
establishment of some form of district or county 
school supervision, and the permanency of the office- 
tenure of teachers. Rhode Island is trying to revise 
her school code,—a much-needed reform in some essen- 
tials. Connecticut proposes a new school-building for 
her one only State Normal School. New York is fix- 
ing the status of her State School Commissioner, with 
reference to the normal and other schools of the State. 
New Jersey is considering an addition to her general 
tax for the support of common schools. Ohio, through 
her new and able School Commissioner, De Wolf, is labor- 


worn-out relics of our early New England history, a 
system which has long outlived its usefulness. Indiana 
is engaged in framing a compulsory educational law ; 
and Illinois legislators, under Senator Marshall, are 
discussing a similar bill, “ to secure to children the ben- 
fits of an elementary education.” Other States have 
more or less important school legislation on the docket, 
and several of the Southern commonwealths are coming 
to the front in school affairs. From all this universal 
motion and commotion, may we not expect progress ? 


Presipent Hayes, one of the most careful observers of 
the conditions of social development in this country, 
lately remarked that the State of Ohio owes her pres- 
ent position in public affairs very largely to the plant- 
ing of a number of little colleges and superior academ- 
ical schools in its early history. These schools were 


. thronged by a large number of young men of good 
/native ability, and tremendously in earnest about get- 


ting all the education to be had in the new State. The 
great lack of opportunity found its compensation in the 
abundant enthusiasm that made them eager students 
and progressive thinkers. No contribution would be 
more valuable, as a defense of the utility of the higher 
education, than a chronicle of the men and women who 
were thus educated in these early schools, two of them 
State institutions. These graduates of Oxford and 
Athens, and, later, of Marietta, Kenyon, Oberlin, and 
other well known Seminaries of learning for men and 
women, formed a compact body of the friends of a 
thorough system of popular education for the new Com- 
monwealth. Owing greatly to their untiring efforts, 
the present school system of Ohio was sprouted at an 
early period. And, although opposition to the Ameri- 
can system of schooling has been bitter and persistent 
from the first, the spirit generated in the beginning 
has grown with the growth of the new mother of Presi- 
dents until, to-day, the cities of Ohio would perhaps 
give a European traveler as thorough an idea of the 
complete development of the public school as any in 
the country ; Cincinnati crowning her system with a free 
University, and Cleveland just beginning to apply her 
great endowment, by Leonard Case, for industrial edu- 
cation. At the same time, Oberlin College has been 
the leader in coéducation, while the recent action of 
the college faculties of the State in organizing an asso- 
ciation for the general elevation of western university 
life marks a new era in this direction. 

All this the Buckeye State owes to the persistence of 
the early friends of the superior training of its youth. 
Any careful observer of the Western, Southern, and 
Pacific sections of the country will be surprised to 
learn how large a part the college-bred men of all those 
States have borne in the most vital development of 
their higher civilization. The brilliant success of a 
few “self-made men” has blinded the people to the 
debt they owe to the great body of liberally-educated 
men and women, who have quietly moulded their most 
precious institutions, — superior ministers of religion, 
professors and teachers of the higher schools, public 
men in far greater numbers than is suspected, espe- 
cially the great army of accomplished women who, go- 
ing West and South and across the mountains to teach, 
have found themselves, ere long, the wives of influential 
men, and filled the highest positions in the new social 
and religious life of their adopted neighborhood. The 
people who are now in such a fever to break down the 
free higher education in the West and South, and to 
cut down the university course in its new colleges to 
what they call a “practical training,” may as well 
remember that their own States owe the larger part 
of their eminence in the higher regions of civic life to 
the labors of thoroughly-educated people. The State 
that thus reduces her educational system to the dead 
level of material enterprise will find herself, within a 
generation, in all her higher affairs, in the power of 
men and women trained in a nobler style in other com- 


ing for the abolition of the district system,—one of those 


monwealths and in foreign lands. 


AN EDUCATOR AS PRESIDENT. 


During the greater part of our national history, the 
politician has been foremost in affairs of State, while 
the schoolmaster has been abroad in his humbler but 
mightier work. A sudden change has come over 
affairs, as our new president comes from the ranks of 
teachers to preside over fifty millions of people. Asa 
statesman, Mr. Garfield has never lost sight of the 
honor, the truthfulness, the sincerity, and the diligent, 
earnest spirit of the teacher; and to this fact is due the 
universal confidence which the people repose in him. 
His career illustrates the old truth which Franklin ap- 
plied to himself, — “ Seest thou a man diligent in busi- 
ness? He shall stand before kings; he shall not stand 
before mean men.” Sucha man, in fact, himself be- 
comes a king among men, and shows to men a kingly 
destiny. Such an example is worthy of study by teachers 
and pupils; not as an incentive to ambition for place 
and power, but as showing to what measure of personal 
greatness of mind and soul each can attain, by the hon- 
est performance of daily duty. When inauguration- 
day comes, make it one of the lessons of the hour to 
teach the boys and girls of our schools the true lessons 
of the remarkable man who has ascended from the hum- 
blest to the most exalted position among a free people, 
by consecrated industry and direct obedience to truth 
and duty. All honor to James A. Garfield, the teacher 
president ! 


THE ATHENS OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


This is the name that our enthusiastic friends down 
in Tennessee are in the habit of applying to the good 
city of Nashville, and, indeed, a fortnight spent in walk- 
ing around the bulwarks of their educational Parthenon 
explains their enthusiasm and sends the observer away 
with a feeling that he has been looking upon another of 
the wonders of our marvelous American life. For it 
must be borne in mind that all that is now seen in 
Nashville is the growth of the past twenty years. It 
is true that, before the war, there was a system of pub- 
lic schools, established in 1852, getting upon its feet. 
There was also the leading Academy in the South- 
west for the superior education of girls; the Nashville 
University, very largely a name; some prosperous medi- 
cal schools, and a fair amount of private and parochial 
schooling. But all this, save perhaps the medical 
schools, was swept away in the flood of war, and the 
great assemblage of institutions of learning whose noble 
structures are now the most striking buildings, apart 
from the Capitol, watching on the hills like great for- 
tresses, have sprung up within the past fifteen years. 

A simple enumeration of the leading schools of 
Nashville will show that its people are not so far away 
from the truth, in their boast that the capital city of 
Tennessee is the Athens of the Southwest. Of course, 
this talk about “ Athens ” contains a good deal of hum- 
bug, as far as old Athens is concerned. Ancient 
Athens, educationally considered, was a little group of 
wonderful men whose genius has enlightened the 
world; a considerable class of independent citizens, 
instructed orally by them; with a basement-story of 
slavery and womankind vigorously kept on the back 
seat. The less we have of that particular arrangement 
in America the better; and every country town in New 
England has a more vital system of education, that will 
do more for human culture in the long run, than the 
“School of Athens.” The Nashville of to-day repre- 
sents the christian, as old Athens represented the pa- 
gan idea of education; and perhaps no American city 
pictures the new hope of America in a more striking 
way than Nashville, or possibly its youthful rival, 
Atlanta. 

But to return to our catalogues. At the base of the 
educational temple is the excellent public-school system, 
revived and greatly enlarged since the war, under the 
superintendency of Prof. 8. Y. Caldwell, who is one of the 
wisest and most effective of our Western supervisors, 
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and for twelve years past has built up his schools, till, : wide-spread relations to the colored people of the coun- 
with the exception of Louisville, there is nothing com- try in furnishing teachers for at least 25,000 public- 
parable to them south of the Ohio river. Indeed, there school children, ministers greatly superior to the aver- 
are scores of Northern cities, as populous as N ashville, age colored preacher, and, of late, physicians,—these 
whose schools will not compare with those of the Rock three colleges for colored youth present one of the most 
City. And in all the essentials of good instruction and striking results of the new life dawning upon the 


discipline they are well up in the front line of advanced 
public-school work. The Howard school, under the 
mastership of Mr. Woolwine, is one of the most at- 
tractive. The colored schools are especially good and 
faithfully supervised; which is more than can be said 
of a good many of their kind. 

Next in interest to the public-schoolman is the 
State Normal School. This is built upon the old foun- 
dation of the University of Nashville, which dates back 
to 1785. ‘The Normal School is now not only a State 
institution (in name, as the State has done little for it), 
but the adopted child of the Peabody Fund; 100 of its 
150 pupils coming on scholarships from the Southwest- 
ern States. It is, in fact, the only normal school in 
the Southwest that fills out the real idea of such an 
institution. Its president, Dr. Stearns, has built it up 
within six years, as he builds up everything he touches, 
and his fertile brain teems with large plans for making 
it a great normal university. If supported by the 
State and backed by the Peabody Fund, a dozen years 
more will make it what we have not yet in the country, 
a genuine normal college, in distinction from the ordi- 
nary State normal or city training-school. Its pupils 
comprise perhaps the most select body of young people 
now preparing for teachers, in the South ; being largely 
chosen by competitive examination from nearly all of 
the Southern States. 

Of the corporate schools the most widely known is 
Vanderbilt University. Already the Vanderbilt fam- 
ily has expended $1,200,000 upon it, and it is under- 
stood that Mr. Wm. A. Vanderbilt is still behind it. In 
some respects the furnishing of Vanderbilt for work is 
not excelled, its laboratory and apparatus for the study 
of physics being wonderfully complete. Its faculty, 
led by Chancellor Garland, is competent, and it has be- 
fore it a great future. The one great necessity of 
Southern university life is now a thorough system of 
elementary and secondary schooling to furnish fit ma- 
terial for college work. As fast as that material comes 
to Vanderbilt, with its varied furnishing for academic 
and professional scholarship, it will be well handled. 
The institution represents the Methodist Church South 
which has also at Nashville its great publishing-house, 
with the Christian Advocate, edited by Dr. D. P. Fitz- 
gerald, once State Superintedent of Schools in Califor- 
nia and a thorough friend of the free school system. 
Connected with Vanderbilt and the University of Nash- 
ville, are two large and distinguished medical schools. 


Nashville still remains the headquarters of Academic 
education for girls in the Southwest. Dr. M. E. 
Ward’s Seminary contains the daughters of the most 
distinguished families of a dozen States, as boarding 
pupils, with a large number of Nashville girls. In all 
respects it seems to be abreast of similar institutions 
elsewhere; and if some woman Vanderbilt would drop 
down another million into Spruce street,—the great de- 
sideratum of female education in the Southwest,—a 
Southern Wellesley or Vassar might crown another of 
the city’s encircling hills. The Catholics have already 
discovered the importance of the position, and built St. 
Cecilia Academy for girls on a commanding sight over- 
looking the valley of the Cumberland. In addition to 
these there are several schools, private, parochial, dental, 
and commercial, for white children and youth. 

If in our catalogue we place the colored schools of 
Nashville second, it is with no feeling that they are 
secondary, either in merit or interest, to the educa- 
tional observer. Indeed, considered as a group of col- 
leges, with reference to their origin, their history, (which 
in the case of Fisk University reads like a romance), 
their effective work on a body of nearly a thousand 
Pupils representing every Southern State, and their 


South. Altogether they represent perhaps an invest- 
ment and expenditure, within the past fifteen years, of 
over a million of dollars; all of which, save the money 
earned by pupils in the work of teaching, has been a free 
gift from the North and Europe. It is impossible to 
estimate the prodigious influence that has its headquar- 
ters in these spacious buildings. And it may be said, 
in passing, that no body of schoolmen in the country 
are now displaying greater executive capacity and 
adaptation than the Faculties of these great colored 
colleges through the South. 

Nashville is also the seat of several of the State 
institutions, the Penitentiary, Asylum for the Blind, 
and Lunatic Asylum. In the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Schools will be found Col. Leon Trousdale ; 
the Superintendent, is one of the most courteous of 
gentlemen, and liberal-minded of the friends of the peo- 
ple’s schoolin the Southern States. All this in twenty 
years; and new Nashville now feels herself only 
beginning her real career, and begins to put on metro- 
politan aspirations. It will hardly do for old Vermont 
or Maine, or even Massachusetts, to sit in her rocking- 
chair and talk about the “ reconstruction of Tennessee,” 
when such a mighty fortress and base of supplies for 
the great war against ignorance is rising on the lovely 
hills that overlook the valley of the Cumberland. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Tue Bureau or Epvucarion has 
proved itself to be a much-needed and useful auxiliary 
to teachers in securing schools, and to school-officers in 
obtaining teachers. At a small cost a teacher is en- 
rolled as a member of one of the classes styled, “ Co/- 
lege,” “ High,” “ Grammar,” “ Primary,” “ Kinder- 
garten;” or “ Special,” and as applications are made 
for persons to fill vacancies, the general agent corres- 
ponds with the parties, and brings those of suitable 
qualifications into an acquaintanceship and knowledge 
of each other. Prof. Hiram Orcutt is now associated 


with Mr. Snow, in the management of the Bureau, 
and brings to the work a long experience as a teacher, 
a large acquaintance with teachers and schools, and both 
will be found useful advisers in securing the right per- 
son for the right place in the educational field. 

Address, for circulars and other information, Hiram 
Orcutt, or Francis B, Snow, Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley street, Boston. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


V.—NuMBERS, GEOGRAPHY, AND HIsToRY. 
[Discussed by Pro¥. HALL,, Feb. 26, 1880.] 


The true object of mathematical studies is to secure pure 
mental concentration on the abstract relations and combina- 
tions of numbers. General laws alone are fundamental. 
Quality and intensity of attention is the main difference be- 
tween the mathematical powers of pupils. Much stress is laid 
upon the visible perception of numbers, or arithmetic to the 
eye, as taught in Russia and Germany. In the use of concrete 
things, the mind is abstracted from the pox mental ary A 
tion of number. Mental work is the important element in 
German schools. Pure arithmetic should precede applied. 
The true order is, (1) pure number, (2) practice, (3) application. 
A Boehme’s Reclem-biichen, containing 4000 examples in 24 
pages, at a cost of five cents, was shown as a sample German 
text-book in Arithmetic. 


Geography. 
Until 1817 geography had no place in German schools. 
Ritter made it the sum of history, geology, discovery, etc. A 
knowledge of geography is one of the best measures of a child’s 


mental growth. The study is often un with Dante’s Uni- 
verse. Of methods, Pestalozzi’s is the worst,—the word 
method; others advocated the map methods, and others the 
topical, which is probably the best. Physical precedes mathe- 
matical geography. In German schools are (1) acompass, (2)a 
cross, (3) a measuring rod aud a scale. The pupil is taught to 
make a map of school-house, a memory-picture of home, yard, 
etc.; then a field, a forest, etc., as the result of real excursions 
to be mapped out. The horizon is then fixed; hills and val- 


leys are profiled, and modeling sometimes introduced. Water- 


sheds, streams, soils, water, fishes, etc. ; forests, vegetable, and 
plant-life, birds, animals, and men; houses, groups of houses, 
streets, sewers, markets, public buildings; and at last maps of 
towns and villages are added. 

Graphical and statistical knowledge is then introduced. Ex- 
cursions in steam-cars, horse-cars, are made, etc., to learn of 
distant objects, and trade ; then city geography and maps, as 
of Leipsic, and other cities. Mathematical geography follows, 
and in this especially, apparatus is of greatest value, and is 
largely introduced. From this the pupil proceeds to distant 
lands, and here pictures are valuable aids. Political geogra- 
phy closes the course of study. 


History. 
The topical method respects the unity of the child’s mind, 
and applies to history as to geography. The one is related to 
space, the other to time. Some begin in history with the now, 


and geography with the here. The Germans begin with an- 
tiquity. Campe’s work is the best discussion on historic 
myths. Myths are the seed corn of all human knowledge. 
Instruction should begin with myths and stories which are 
formally false but strictly true. In history, also, another ques- 
tion arises as to the study of general or special history. A mid- 
dle grade is probably the true one. The place of biography and 
battles divides educators. Dr. Hall believes with Carlyle in 
hero-worship. The catastrophic should follow biographic; 
then the pragmatic, tracing cause and effect, The true order is 
to begin with Oriental history. The real-schule reverses the 
order of the gymnasia; the latter is the classical, the former is 
the scientific plan. Maps of history are valuable in instruc- 
tion. In advanced schools in Germany history is taught by 
lectures, talks, and conversations. Mental temperance is most 
desirable in teaching history, lest events be distorted. 
Doctrinaire doctrines should be avoided. Buckle and Darwin 
should not be prematurely studied. The discussive method 
proceeds from some topic of present interest. In a German 
school the lecturer listened three days to a discussion on the 
topic, Whether the Architect should know Greek. The inves- 
tigative method proceeds on the line of the historian’s own 
processes. In the gymnasia it is required that the student 
shall make original historic research. History is the school of 
ethics, patriotism, and religion. Hegel says, that the only 
thing that history can teach is that it can teach nothing. In 
America we need to study the ethical element. History is the 
only true text-book of morals. Dr. Karl Von Spumer’s His- 
torico-geographical Hand-atlas, containing 26 coloren maps, 
and published in English by B. Westermann & Co., New 
ath was recommended as a valuable aid in the study of 
story. 


DRIFT. 


— Professor Rogers, of Boston, made a good point against 
cramming, when he said that mental food should produce 
mental muscle, and not intellectual fat. 

—It is said that in a large school in Cincinnati only oue 
little girl professed to know who killed Goliah, and she was in- 
clined to think it was “‘ Jack the Giant-killer.” She may 
have been studying the illustrations of the publications of the 


Boston school committee for additional reading. They put 
the Bible out of the schools in Cincinnati about the time this 
little miss was born. 


— Mayor Cally, of Salem, in his talk before the Massachu- 
setts Legislative Committee on Education, on ‘the subject of 
local and general supervision of schools, opposed-the proposed 
bill on the ground of the danger of .too much supervision. In 
referring to Supt. Small he said, ‘‘ Nobody doubts that he did 
good work, and that it is worth all it costs, but Mr. Small did 
not mix up enough with what they call the ‘boys.’’’ Evi- 
dently the mayor has been mixing up with the ‘‘ boys” to 
find it out. 
— One of the signs of the times is the rising storm of dis- 
gust and indignation all over the country, against a set of ig- 
norant and vicious politicians who for past years have infested 
the school boards of our cities, and been the curse of the 
school committee of the smallest townships; now and then 
even appearing in the chair of the State Supt. of Instruction. 
We give these fellows timely warning that their day is short. 
If there is any position in America which should be guarded 
by an angel with a fiery sword, it is the door of the school- 
committee room. The radical reformin the American com- 
mon school is now to purge the school committee. 

— One of the most thorough-going articles on educational 
affairs, of the season, is found in the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal of Jan. 14. The report of the new State Superintend- 
ent, Col. Pickett, is heartily indorsed, the most liberal meas- 
ures vigorously advocated, and a strong appeal made for local 
taxation, the only practical way of building up an effective sys- 
tem of public schools anywhere. It is to be hoped that a State 
so generally prosperous and in such good financial condition 
as Kentucky, will not let |pass the present legislature without 
taking heed to the wise counsel of men like Supt. Pickett and 
Editor Watterson. 

— One of the most striking sermons on the Indian question 
is found in a little series of photographs of Indian children is- 
sued by the Hampton Normal and Industrial College. One set 
of pictures represents the raw material, male and female, from 
Dakota; the other, the same children after fourteen months’ 
instruction at Hampton. Could these pictures, with their 
startling proof of something more like re-creation than devel- 
ment, be re-produced in every American newspaper, Gov. 


Long, Senator Dawes, H. H., and Bright Eyes, could rest from 
their wearisome task of trying to convince the —— of the 


United States that Indians have souls, and even the Sioux have 
rights which white men are bound to respect. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A German READER FOR ScHoois; with Vocabulary 
and Questions. By Wm. H. Rosenstengel, A.M., professor 


of German in the University of Wisconsin, author of Les- 
sons in German Grammar, etc. St. Louis: G. I. Jones 


& Company. 

This Reader is specially intended for the use of pupils 
in high schools who have finished a short German gram- 
mar. Its features are: 1. Easy selections adapted to the wants 
of pupils. 2. The selections are taken directly from the stand- 
ard German editions, with only such alteratious as were found 
necessary to make the orthography uniform. 3. Questions 
which furnish a basis of conversation between the teacher and 
the pupils, making the book serviceable for written exercises. 
The teacher can, if he chooses, require pupils to answer them 
in writing either on the blackboard or on paper. The author 
suggests that the Reader be used in the following manner: 
The teacher should read and translate the lesson which he as- 
signs. This lesson the pupils should prepare (1) by commit- 
ting the words in Part II. to memory; (2) by reading and 
translating the lesson in Part I.; and (3) by reading the ques- 
tions in Part III., and answering them in complete sentences. 
In the recitation the pupils should recite the vocabulary in 
Part II. before reading and translating the lesson in Part I., 
whereupon the questions in Part IIL. should be answered in 
complete sentences. Used in this way, the Reader will fur- 
nish the pupils with a fair vocabulary, and with considerable 
practice in the application of it. 


Tue Art or ScHoot MANAGEMENT. By J. Baldwin, pres- 
ident of the State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. ew 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a book prepared by one of the most practical and em- 
imently successful educators of the country. It is designed 
asa text-book for normal schools and normal institutes, and a 
reference-book for teachers, school-officers, and parents. It is 
a most thorough work, comprising within its range of topics 
everything connected with schools of all grades and their man- 
agement, instrumentalities, organization, methods, courses of 
study, examinations, hygiene, aud other subjects; these, in all 
their ramifications, are clearly presented, with a method and 
fulluess that is most commendable. No teacher should be 
without this book for a day, for however well he may be pre- 
pared for his work, he will find in this volume help and en- 
couragement. 


Gray Heaps on GREEN SHOULDERS. By Mrs. Jane Eg- 
gleston Zimmerman. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co. 


This is an attractive and healthful story for boys and girls. 
It inculeates principles of temperance, and tends to strengthen 
the moral nature of those who need to be warned of the 
danger of bad habits. The young will find in this story sug- 
gestions which will aid them in the difficulties, perplexities, 
and struggles of life. The temptations to the young from 
evil associates are many, and good temperance tales should be 
placed in their hands, that will show them that the only safety 
is toabstain entirely from the use of al! that will intoxicate. 
The book is well printed and tastefully bound. The illustra- 
tion for the frontispiece is of itself a telling temperance 
lecture. 


Lenox Dare. By VirginiaI. Townsend, author of A Woman’s 
Word and How She Keptit, That Queer Girl, Only Girls, 
ete. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story of intense interest. True nobility of charac- 
ter is shown in Lenox Dare the heroine, Robert Beresford the 
artist and iron-merchant, Ben Morris and his mother, the gen- 
uine friends of those in adversity. The opposite traits are put 
in strong and unwholesome contrasts in the character of Mrs. 
Abijah Crane, Guy Fosdick, Austin Kendall, and others. 
Truth, honor, and fidelity to principle are made attractive and 
inspiring in this tale of real life. The influence of such nov- 
els as this among the young will tend to awaken in them a 
— . what is good, and lead them to despise and avoid the 


ADAM Smira (1723—1790). By J. A. Farrar, author of Prim- 
itive Manners and Customs, ete. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $1.25. 


This is the first volume of a series on English philosophers, 
to be edited by Iwan Miiller, A.M., of New College, Oxford. 
The aim is to present, in connected and historical form, a view 
of the contributions made to philosophy by English thinkers, 
together with such biographical details as their life and times 
may seem to warrant. Each volume of the series will be a 
complete and integral work, entirely independent of the rest 
except in form and general method of treatment. The names 
selected for the series in addition to Adam Smith, are Bacon, 
Berkeley, Hamilton, J. 8S. Mill, Mansel, Bentham, Austin, 
Shaftesbury, Hobbes, Hartley, and James Mill; a volume on 
the Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, by Prof. H. Sedg- 
wick. These valuable books will supply a want of students 
who desire to know what these eminent philosophers thought 
and wrote about the great problems with which they dealt. 
The biographical sketch of Adam Smith in the present volume 
is full of interest, and explains many things in regard to the 
topics he wrote upon, which are very useful to know. His 


“Wealth of Nations,” and ‘The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments,’”’ gave him a wide celebrity, and it is to be regretted 
that a few days before his death he ordered all his unpublished 
manuscripts to be burned, with the exception of a few essays, 
which may still be read. We commend this valuable series to 
students. They are well printed, and bound in substantial 


library style. 


Worpsworts. By F. W. H. Myers. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 

This belongs to the “‘ English Men of Letters Series,” edited 
by John Morley. It was not an easy task which was assigned 
to Mr. Myers, that of making a new biographical study of 
Wordsworth. So much has been written of this great poet 
that it would seem almost impossible to say anything of him 
that had not been well said long since. Still the reader will 
find in this condensed sketch much of impartial criticism, de- 
duced from a careful weighing of the facts and critical notices 
of his writings, found in memoirs and notices of the poet by 
his personal friends, which have been freely placed in the 
hands of Mr. Myers by the son, grandson, and others. The 
author gives his own estimate of the life and works of the poet 
with exactness. It is a valuable contribution to the life and 
works of Wordsworth. 


Eerpt. By Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement. ‘‘ Lothrop’s Li- 
brary of Entertaining History.”’ Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price, $1.50 
There has always been a special fascination to students of 

history about the mysterious agtiquity of Egypt, which occu- 

pied the geographical center of the ancient world. It was 
noted for its fertility and attractiveness. Its inhabitants, as 
the ‘lost arts’’ abundantly prove, were cultivated and skilled 
in the jarts and sciences. Its ancient cities and monuments 
were remarkable. The Pyramids and the famous Sphynx have 
excited the wonder of many centuries, In this volume, con- 
taining 106 strikingly beautiful iNustrations, Mrs. Clements 
has presented the claims of this ancient country, and given to 
the world the history of Egypt, beginning with the kings of 

Memphis, from 4,400 years before Christ, through all the dy- 

nasties, under the Ptolemies, as a Roman Province, and dur- 

ing the Persian Invasion, and Arab Conquest down to the pe- 
riod of the French Invasion, and from the time of Mohammed 

Ali through the reign of Ismail Khedive to the last half of the 

nineteenth century. It isa book of rare interest and value, 

and printed and bound in the best style of the art. 


Curious MyTus oF THE MIDDLE AGes. By. 8. Baring 
Gould, M.A. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


The sixteen medieval myths and wild legends recorded in 
this interesting volume are, ‘‘ The Wandering Jew,” ‘‘ Prester 
John,” ‘‘ The Divining Rod,”’ “‘ The Seven Sleepers of Eph- 
esus,”’ ‘‘ William Tell,’’ ‘‘ The Dog Gellert,” ‘‘ Tailed Men,’’ 
** Antichrist and Pope Joan,’’ ‘‘ The Man in the Moon,” ‘“‘ The 
Mountain of Venus,’’ “‘St. George,’’ “The Legend of the 
Cross,”’ “‘Schamir,’’ ‘‘ Melusina,’”’ ‘‘The Fortunate Isles,” 
and “ The Knight of the Swan.” The author has reproduced 
these entertaining legends with valuable explanatory com- 
ments upon their significance in the olden time. It makes a 
book of rare interest, and should find a place in every well- 
selected library. It is tastefully bound; a few illustrations are 
introduced. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. By John Bascom, author of Science 
of Mind, Ethics, Philosophy of Religion, ete. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


The questions of interest relating to natural theology are es- 
sentially changed from what they were when Paley prepared 
his work, showing the evidences of design as proof that a 
divine Creator had to do with the ingenious constructions of 
the world. The results of law are now generally conceded, 
and the discussions are directed to the methods by which the 
results have been reached. Mr. Bascom recognizes this change, 
and devotes his main arguments to the new phases of the the- 
istic discussion. He says ‘‘ we are quite prepared to accept 
evolution,—the present, intellectual solvent of physical prob- 
lems, — in all the facts it offers, while we are still at liberty to 
give those facts the interpretation which is in keeping with 
the two kingdoms, physical and spiritual, which make up the 
universe in its outer form and inner force.”” He states his 
views with great frankness, and with marked power and orig- 
inality, and at the same time presents the views of atheistic 
and agnostic writers with fairness, often in their own words. 
The nine chapters into which the book is divided are occupied 
with showing,—first, that a sufficient, positive, and consistent 
idea of God is attainable; secondly, that neither deduction nor 
simple logical induction will prove the existence of any Spirit- 
ual being; thirdly, that there is, however, a line of combined 
argument eminently satisfactory; then, in three chapters, that 
the inorganic, the vegetable, and the animal worlds afford 
legitimate basis for arguing the being of God; but, seventhly, 
that it is the mind, the rational kingdom, in which the strong- 
est proofs are found. The eighth chapter discusses the evi- 
dence for the goodness of God; the ninth, the immortality of 
man. This table of conteuts shows how broad the ground 


which is surveyed. It isan able presentation of the whole 
subject, and his conclusions are, that any one who thinks the 


sistent, think the evidence of his own existence unsatisfactory ; 
while he who thinks his reasons for believing in his own ex- 
istence sound, ought not, to be consistent, to deny the validity 
and strength of the evidence for the being of God and the im- 
mortality of man. 


SHAksPkaRE. A Critical Study of his Mind and Art. By 
Edward Dowden, LL.D., professor of English Literature in 
the University of Dublin, vice-president of ‘“‘ The New 
Shakspeare Society.’”” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Professor Dowden, in the preface to the first English edition 

of this study of Shakespeare, has stated clearly bis purpose in 
preparing this work. He says that ‘‘the attempt is made to 
connect the study of Shakespeare’s works with an inquiry 
after the personality of the writer, and to observe, as far as 
possible, in its several stages, the growth of his intellect and 
character from youth to maturity.’’ With this distinct pur- 
pose in view, Professor Dowden has first presented the poet in 
his relation to the Elizabethan Age in which he wrote. While 
in a certain sense Shakespeare was “‘not of an age, but for all 
time’’; he was also, as Ben Jonson spoke of his great rival, the 
‘soul of the age.”’ By virtue of his marvelous powers and 
perceptions he was for all time, but he also belonged to his own 
age, —the age of Spenser, Raleigh, Jonson, Bacon, Burleigh, 
Hooker, and others. The study of him as a man and as an 
artist leads to a consideration of him as an element in the 
intellectual and spiritual movement of the Elizabethan period. 
Shakespeare’s mind and art in 1590 differed from that of his 
ripened manhood, twenty years later; and Professor Dowden 
shows us, by his keen aud subtle analysis, how the personality 
of the poet was developed during the first ten years, 1590 to 
1600, of his dramatic career, when he wrote an average of about 
two plays a year. These eighteen or twenty plays include some 
eight or nine comedies, and the whole of the great series of 
English historical dramas up to Henry V. Around the 1600 
are grouped the mirthful comedies. With Hamlet comes a 
change; from 1604 to 1610 came a representation of tragic fig- 
ures,— Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Antony, Cleopatra, and Corio- 
lanus. The Roman plays showed another side of his genius, 
and the subsequent state of mind that could produce the T'em- 
pest, A Winter’s Tale, or Cymbeline, are alike wonderful. We 
can only hint at the drift of Professor Dowden’s line of study 
of Shakespeare. It is a book every student of Shakespeare 
should read for himself, and we feel assured that all will agree 
that it is a book of great worth. 


Music Stupy IN GERMANY. From the Home Correspondence 
of Amy Fay. Edited by the author of Coédperative House- 
keeping. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 
To all who are interested in the great musical artists of Ger- 

many this voluwe will be heartily welcome. The description 
of the great masters in the conservatories, and celebrated 
teachers of the piano, will give an idea of their methods and 
success, rarely equaled by any other writer. Among the great 
artists she describes are, Tausig, Clara Schumann, Rubenstein, 
Beringer, Kullak, Joachim, Von Bulow, Wilhelmj, Liszt, Herr 
Deppe, Fannie Warburg, Steiniger, and many lesser lights in 
the musical circles of Germany. The style of the author is 
charming, and her letters have much of interest relating to 
persons and places outside of their musical character. No one 
can read the book without feeling that they are getting a close 
and intimate knowledge of the experiences of the writer. It 
should find its way into the libraries of all who are interested 
in esthetic culture. The chapters on Liszt are worth many 
times the cost of this beautifully-printed book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, offer to American artists 
$1,500 in cash prizes for best designs for book-covers, maga- 
zine illustrations, etc., in black and white, and in colors. 

— Professor Winchell, of Ann Arbor, the author of that no- 
table work, Pre-Adamites, in which he claims to demonstrate 
the existence of men before Adam, and which has already 
reached its third edition, is understood to be preparing an- 
other work for early publication. 

— Itis said, by a reliable authority, that Prof. William 
Mathews, whose Getting On in the World is now in its forty- 
eighth-thousandth, and whose other works have had such re- 
markable success, will soon publish another volume. What- 


ever may be its theme, all admirers of good sense expressed in 
good English, will welcome this announcement, and await its 
appearance with interest. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The March number of the Eclectic has a varied and interesting table 
of contents, which shows the advantages of the recentenlargement. Pub- 
lished by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New York. 

— Wide Awake for March is more than usually pictorial, no Jess than 
five full-page drawings being given, in addition to the ballad “ The Beggar 


King,”’ which has six full-page pictures, while all the other articles are 
also lavishly illustrated. 


— The most striking things in the March St. Nicholas are Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s admirable paper giving the touching story of “ Lady Jane Grey.” 


This namber contains more than fifty illustrations, a of music, and 
an Anglo-Chinese story for the boys and girls to in 
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THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


—‘““ The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.”’ 
— Mother Shipton. 


The above fills the requirements of many unwarranted acts 
and assertions, inasmuch as itis without rhyme or reason. 
Although mentioned in some eollections of antiquities, the 
probability is that Mother Shipton is as mythical as Sairey 
Gamp’s alleged friend, Mrs. Harris. Itis more than probable 
that the prophecy of ships going without sails, carriages with- 
out horses, men walking and taiking under the sea, and 
thought flying around the world in the twinkling of an eye, 
was made after the invention of the steamer, locomotive, 
diving-bell, and telegraph; but even if the prediction were 
made before the fact, nothing would be proved by the circum- 
stance, for all inventions must exist in the mind before taking 
material form and action. The telegraph is dimly foreshad- 
owed in the Persian tales, in which friends at a distance are 
represented as conversing by means of sympathetic dials, the 
change in the position in the hand of one of which would pro- 
duce a responsive movement in the index of the other. All fairy 
lore is but the grasping of the mind after the dynamic forces of 
nature. The wildest flights of Oriental fancy have not exceeded 
the achievements of Occidental ingenuity and art. The per- 
formances of machinery have exceeded in scope, variety, and 
magnitude, the forecasts of the most exuberant imagination of 
the childhood of the race, and the probabilities of creative art 
are but just beginning to be realized. The telephone has ex- 
ceeded the performances of magicians, the photograph excels 


the brazen head made by Albertus Magnus, and the pho- 
tophone has not even a suggestion in the wildest extrava- 
gances of folk-lore, or the most tropical speculations of the 
past as to what the future might bring forth. 


— Setting aside the doggerel of the alleged Mother Shipton, 
the gloomy forebodings of Professor Grimmer, the specula- 
tions of Piazzi Smythe upon the dimensions of the great pyra- 
mid, and the peculiarities of the date 1881 in regard to the 
number 9, is not there something in the circumstances of the 
present time to suggest some grounds for the flight of rumors 
and apprehensions of evil that now prevail? No less a person- 
age than Professor Proctor gives countenance to the possi- 
bility of evil from the great comet of 1812, which is now ap- 
proaching, and which, according to some, exhibits a dispo- 
sition to rush headlong into the sun. Your ‘‘ Looker-On”’ 
does not regard these gloomy forebodings with much concern; 
while a comet approaches the sun head-foremost and recedes 
tail-foremost, it is safe to prophesy that no collision will ever 
take place between the sun and his eccentric subordinates. 
The earth may receive a switch of the comet’s tail, but although 
the comet exhibits symptoms of the “‘ big head’’ on approach- 
ing the sun, it is safe to say that it will never loose its head 
sufficiently to plunge into his mass. The fact that comets 
leave their perihelion tail foremost indicates that other forces 
than that of gravitation operate in the relation between the 
sun and the Comet. In this relationship the magnetic current 
plays an important part, and at a certain point in its orbit 


doubtless magnetic repulsion between the two also has its 
effect. If the tails of comets were composed of consid- 
erable matter, they would be more than likely to resemble at 
all stages of their career the fleecy charge of Little Bopeep, 


“ And carry their tails behind them.” 


— How account for the extraordinary weather of the pres- 
ent winter? The extreme cold in the Northwest is no more 
remarkable than the fearful storms of the East, the unusual 
cold of the South, and the low temperature of Europe. Be- 
tween these meteorological disturbances and the perihelion of 
so many of the planets within a comparatively short time, is it 
hot possible that there is some direct connection? Can these 
comparatively dense bodies approach nearest the sun at almost 
the same time, without causing disturbance for thousands of 
miles downward in his seething and tempestuous vapors ? 
The disturbance of matter, involving its destruction as matter, 
creates force, and force, heat, and electricity are intercouvert- 
ible. The tension of gravitation is constant, and the magnetic 
sympathy between the earth and the sun is, doubtless, in- 
stantaneous. The earth receives the electric current from the 
sun, at the equator, and returns it to the sun at the magnetic 
poles. It is not likely that the sun shines wastefully into space, 
but only in the direction of planets that need light and warmth. 
It is not certain that the sun is incandescent or even luminous. 
The current from the sun to the earth, coming through the 
dark and cold intermediate space, bursts into light and heat 
as the current along the cold and silent wire flares out at the 
carbon-points. If the relation between the earth and sun is 
largely magnetic, why may not disturbances on his surface, 
and consequent changes and interruptions of the electric cur- 
rent, the alternate absorption and emission of heat, and the 
‘ranslation of force into electricity and electricity into force, 
be the cause of the unusual, not to say terrible weather of the 
Present winter? To consider the sun a ball of fire is to be far 
in the rear of the line of thought set in motion by the photo- 
graph, the telephone, and the photophone. Our school text- 

ks on physics are very backward in accounting for natural 
phenomena, Just about the time that a theory or hypothesis 


is exploded, is when it gets a place in a school text-book; hence 
schools and teachers are usually one generation behind the age 
in the world of experiment and discovery. We have repudi- 
ated Aristotle by name, but we still cling to his methods. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATION IN MISSOURI. 


It is doubted if any State in the Union is making more rapid 
progress in the means of general education than Missouri. 
The public schools of St. Louis have long been known for 
their great excellence. The other cities of the State, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Sedalia, Hannibal, Springfield, etc., are fol- 
lowing closely after the worthy example of the metropolis. 

The public-school fund is now large, and rapidly increasing. 
Superintendent Shannon reports this fund as being $8,950,- 
805.71, with an increase during the year 1880 of $1,390,174 90. 
The attendance during the past year shows also a large in- 
crease. The State University steadily grows, and was never 
before so prosperous as now. The five normal schools are full 
and flourishing. The State and local organizations of teach- 
ers for mutual improvement are more than usually prosperous. 
The private academies and colleges, as Washington Univer- 
sity at St. Louis, and Drury College at Springfield, share in 
this general growth and advancement of the forces of educa- 
tion throughout the Commonwealth. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


in his report to the Legislature, asks for the restoration of the 
office of the county superintendent, with enlarged powers and 
suitable compensation; that the school law may be so modified 
as to protect the public moneys—(through the incompetency of 
town and county officials, as has been too often the case for 
some years back, instances are on record where such moneys 
were applied to repairing highways, and far worse applications) ; 
that local school officers may be so far responsible to the su- 
perintendent that he may have power to see that the law is 
executed in the matter of raising the required tax for schools, 
in honestly applying the school moneys, in collecting the re- 
quired school statistics, and in securing competent school offi- 
cers in the counties, townships, and districts. There is every 
probability that his recommendations will be substantially 
adopted by the Legislature. 
THE PERSONNEL OF THE LEGISLATURE, 


now in session, itself is evidence of the rapid progress making 
by the people of the State in educational matters. It is a body 
of intelligent, able, and progressive men,—with here and there 
a relic of the former medizval ‘‘ moss-back’’ era, of course,— 
eager for the advancement of the great State in all the ele- 
ments of a true civilization. They have promptly voted liberal 
supplies to the normal schools, including the school for negro 
teachers and the State University. It is generally regarded as 
the best Legislature since the political revulsion in the year 
1870. All this shows gratifying progress, since only four or 
five years ago efforts were made to overthrow the whole system 
of “ free schools” in the State. ORIENT. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, W O. FLetcuer, Biddeford, Me. 


— The Bangor Theological Sem., which has existed since 
1816, and has sent out 600 graduates, shows a deficit of over 


,000 for the past year. 
= The legislature decides that it is inexpedient to legislate 


upon uniformity of text-books, or to prevent free high-school 
teachers from becoming supervisors. A bill appropriating 
$800 to each county, to afd in holding teachers’ meetings, has 
been reported favorably. If this bill becomes a law, our 
county associations will be relieved, and be able to accom- 
plish much more for the cause of education. A bill has also 
been reported granting a charter to the Maine Pedagog. Soc. 

— Gardner high-school examination will occur on March 3 
and 4. Most of the district schools have closed for the season, 
and their teachers have returned to college or to business. 
The evils of constant change and short schools will never be 
removed as long as the district system is tolerated. 

— Miss Ellen L. Barton, of Portland, has charge of a school 
for deaf mutes, which has been open but a few years, and the 
teaching is by articulation, the pupils readily comprehending 
the words spoken by the movement of the lips. The advan- 
tage of this system over that of the sign system was clearly 
shown in the rapid answers to questions, including mathemat- 
ical problems, and the manner in which it puts the deaf and 
dumb in communication with the outside world. The exhibi- 
tion was greatly enjoyed by all. 

— Biddeford schools are again in session. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CuirFORD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The third annual supper of the senior class of Dartmouth 
Coll. took place at the Junction House, White River Junction, 


Vt., Feb. 23, thirty members being present. 


— Ex-Gov. Prescott, who is now in the South, has secured 
for Dartmouth Coll. in New Orleans, a portrait of Gen. Ripley, 
who was a grandson of Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, the founder 
of the college, and graduated in 1800. Gen. Ripley distin- 
guished himself in the war of 1812, and his portrait represents 
him in his military costume. 

— In one of the Manchester schools, on Monday, a teacher 
asked a class of smal! pupils if any one could tell why Wash- 
ington’s birthday was celebrated more than that of any other 
man. A boy raised his hand instantly, whereupon the teacher 
asked him to give his reason. ‘‘ Because he was the first man 
who ever cut down a cherry-tree!’’ was the earnest and brave 
response, that caused even the instructor to smile. 

— Somebody has truthfully said of those teachers who never 
take nor read an educational journal, nor attend teachers’ as- 
sociations, that ‘‘they are the finger-posts and crank-turners 
of the profession. They do not realize that the world is ad- 
vancing. They may have the ability to blow a fog-horn, but 
they are not fit to manage the ship.”” But the time is com- 
ing, even in New Hampshire, when these pseudo-teachers will 
be placed on the retired list to make room for the live and pro- 
gressive teachers who understand that they are living in the 
last half of the nineteenth century. 


VERMONT. - 
State Editor, C. C. Boynron, Townshend, Vt. 


— When an examining-committee, composed of such men as 
Profs. A. H. Sabin and J. S. Cilley declare a school “ to be a 
great and increasing benefit to the community; it is of a per- 
manent nature; it does good work,’’ and that the already good 
attendance ‘‘ ought to be largely increased,’ as they have 
lately said of Essex Class. Inst., it amounts to a prophecy that 
living men will see fulfilled. 

— St. Johnsbury Acad. opens with 185 students, and is likely 
to have 200. This institution honors the State not less than it 
does the generosity of its founders and the wisdom of its man- 
agers. Why cannot the State safely follow the advice of the 
same managers in its policy toward normal schools ? 

— Some news manufacturer, or some party interested to 
have such news told, has given the local papers an item inti- 
mating that the normal school at Johnson, under the skilful 
management of Prin. Crippen, was liable to be discontinued, 
in consequence of the reduction of congressional districts. 
Now, the facts are these: the three normal schools in Ver- 
mont are chartered till 1890. There is no provision by statute 
by which a reduction of congressional districts would reduce 
the number of norma! schools. If all these congressional dis- 
tricts should be abolished, this fact alone would in no way 
affect the status of the normal schools. And we may here 
add, this school is constantly increasing in numbers and effi- 
ciency; it has doubled its number of pupils and teachers since 
Prof, Crippen came there, six years ago. 

— The normal school at Randolph has 140 students; the one 
at Castleton over ninety students. 

— Itis reported that John H. French, LL.D., is negotiating 
et the purchase of the property occupied by Castleton Normal 
School. 

— From the last report of the Supt. of Ed. we gather the 
following facts in regard to schools and school-work in Ver- 
mont: 

The school-children of the State number 75,238, distributed 
over 2,349 districts, and attending 2,597 schools. The schools 
are maintained at an annual expense of $446,216; and 4.359 
teachers are paid $369,320 a year to teach ‘‘ young ideas how 
to shoot.’’ The average cost to the State per scholar is about 
$5.93 per anvum. There are 7,123 scholars who attend other 
than public schools. The State has 3 normal schools, for 
which it contributes $12,000 annually. There are 19 incor- 

orated academies, with 105 teachers, and 2,545 scholars. 

heir income from tuition amounts to $25,692; in addition to 
which they receive $17,600 annually from eudowment funds. 
There are also 19 graded schools in the State, with 6,036 schol- 
ars, having 129 teachers. Of these graded schools St. Albans 
High School takes the lead, having 1,077 scholars, 19 teachers 
and tuition receipts of $841. Rutland has 936 scholars, an 
receiving $385 tuition money. St. Johnsbury has 558 scholars, 
with $60 for tuition. Bennington shows the number attend- 
ing her graded schools to be 611, and the tuition fund to 
amount to $446. There are also a score of excellent private 
and parochial! schools in the State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, (Boston Highlands), Mass. 
— The class just graduated from the Bridgewater Normal 
School presented to the school a life-size bust by Milmore, of 
Chas. Sumner, one of the early friends of the institution. 

— Harvard Coll. gave last year over $1,250 in prizes. The 
total amount of funds held by the university is $3,959,556.08. 

— The school committee of Lowell have voted to adopt the 
free text-book system. 

— Another school of a higher grade than the present North- 
field Sem. is to be established at Northfield, it is said, by Rev. 
D. L. Moody and his friends. 

— “ Founder’s Day”’ at Dean Acad., Franklin, was observed 
Feb. 18, with appropriate exercises, some three or four hun- 
dred of the alumni, pupils, and friends being present. 

— The school attendance in Springfield is very much reduced 
by sickness. In one school recently only 8 pupils out of 50 


were present. 
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E COME CHORUS. ($1.) The latest | lively book has a purpose beyond mere amusement, for 

for High | the story, in its progress and its conclusion, teaches an 

= and There is enough of romance in | him as man. 
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— Mr. G. T. Littlefield, master of the Prescott School, 
Charlestown, has resigned, and Mr. E. T. Horne, master of 
the Harris School, Dorchester, has been appointed to the posi- 


Evidently opposition to Mr. Adams’s former statements and 


his present scheme for State supervision actuated a majority 
of the members, so much so that after Mr. Battles’s forcible 
talk the resolution was lost, which virtually placed 


the Assoc. 


tion. Mr. Littlefield is one of the excellent Boston school- on record as voting against all supervision. On this being ex- 


thasters whom the city cannot afford to lose. 


plained to the members, the vote was re-considered, but the 


— The seventh annual reunion of the Braintree High School | well-known spirit of the New-Englander could not accept the 


Assoc. was held on the 10th ult. Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, of 
South Boston, formerly a teacher in the high school, delivered 
an address on “ Education,” Mrs. Alva 8. Morrison, of Brain- 
tree, a poem; and a concert, supper, and dancing concluded } 


the exercises. 
— The alumni of Bridgewater Normal School will have a 


word State or district, and the vote only passed in a modified 
form urging more extensive supervision. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. Wunstow, Providence, R. I. 


— The students of Greenwich Acad, East Greenwich, were 


favored on Washington’s birthday with an address on the 


hil. Tickets 
dinner at Young’s, Boston, Friday evening, Marc - “Character of Washington,” delivered by Rev. Elias Nason, 


of John D. Billings, 17 Perry street, Cambridgeport. 
NORFOLK CO. SCHOOL COM. MEETING. 


of North Billerica, Mass. 


— At Brown Univ., the late Prof. Diman’s work with the 


The fifth meeting of the Assoc. of School < rg eo seniors will be carried through the year by Prof. Williams, 
of Norfolk Co. the professor of Modern Languages. He will give them the sub- 
on Sat. Feb. 26. The business before ng stance of Prof. Diman’s notes. 


sider what action, if any, the Assoc. will take in respect to the 


— Instruction in political economy, at Brown Univ., will be 


matter now under consideration by the given for the remainder of the year by Prof. Greene. The 
ing to State Supervision of Schools. singe study of international law is to be omitted by the present 


bill he intended to bring before the legislature, recom- 


—— by Mr. John Quincy Adams, giving a brief outline 
mending that the backward and poor portion of the State be 


senior class. 


— The vacancy made by Mr. Cutler’s resignation at the 


parceled out into ten districts, under the care of as many 8U-| Providence High School is not yet filled. 


pervisors, who shall be appointed by the State Board of Ed., 


— The General Assembly has voted to submit to the electors 


and paid by them ; such supervisors to make annual examin- the proposition of amending the Constitution, 20 as to give 


ations of the schools of their districts, and render such other 
advisory help as the school committees may request. 


women-citizens the right to vote on school questions. A bill 


Sec. Dickinson, while indorsing Mr. Adams’s idea, called at-| has passed the House, providing that in Providence a majority 
tention to the plan proposed by him in his report, that the| vote of the whole committee shall be requisite in order to in- 


district committee appoint the supervisors, and be responsible | troduce text-books. 


for their salaries, and accordingly control them, the State as- 
isting the matter of salaries. 

After a few desultory remarks by the members, Mr. Battles, 
of Weymouth, in aspicy manner voiced the sentiments of several 
of the objectors, stating that he did not believe the schools 
were as bad as represented. A vast superstructure of false as- 
sertions and conclusions had been deduced from insufficient 


data; notably a hurried and illy-comprehended report of the 
schools of Norfolk county. An exaggerated idea of the im- 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The regular meeting of the Yale Coll. Alumni Assoc. was 


held, Feb. 18, at Delmonico’s, New York. 


The trustees of the Hartford Theological School sold the 


old Hosmer property, near the Centre Church, in that city, 
Feb. 18, the price being $45,000, and the purchasers, were of- 


portance of superintendency was gaining ground. Supervision, | fered $10,000 more for the property within a few hours. 


though estimable, was not the panacea for all school evils. 


— There are ten teachers employed in Seymour, and the 


The most potent power, and without which all other efforts number of pupils in attendance, are 438; the total average at- 


are in vain, is the teacher. To say that the teaching, asa 


whole, had not improved in the last twenty-five years was a| ‘endance is 81 percent. The high school is under the charge 


slander on our normal schools. 


of Mr. G. E. Stockwell, a successful and experienced teacher. 


The acting-vistors are Dr. Kendall, a veteran in school work, 
and Mr. W. C. Sharpe, who was formerly an efficient teacher. 

— Bridgeport has just voted a tax of 4}¢ mills for free 
achools, — ah advance of one mill over the previous year. A 
two-mills tax was also voted toward payment of a new high- 
school building, which is already contracted for, and on which 
work will soon commence. Supt. Harrington is doing excel- 
lent work, and his efforts are appreciated. Previous to the 
consolidation of districts, five years ago, less than one mill 
was raised for free schools. The last enumeration of children 
between 4 and 16, gives 7,135, an increase of nearly 400 over 
the previous year. Good schools in any town will attract 
those seeking a change of residence. 

— The many friends of Mr. F. Burnette, late of the Put- 
nam high school, will be glad to learn that he has entered 
upon his duties as Supt. of the schools of Houston, Texas. 
In a letter recently received from him, he expresses himself as 
well pleased with the appearance of the s ‘ools, and the in- 
terest manifested in them by the citizens. .aus far he has 
found the climate delightful, and his duties pleasant, though 
arduous. ; 

— Colby Acad., at New London, closes a prosperous term, and 
one larger than any previous winter for many years, on Tues- 
day, March 8th. The spring term opens Wednesday, the 23d. 
This school is in a highly prosperous condition. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Canapa.—Prin. Dawson, in his recent ina address, 
stated that 26 of the professors and lecturers in the various 
faculties of McGill Coll., Montreal, province of Quebec, were 
Canadians. 

There must be an overplus of unemployed teachers in On- 
tario; 250 teachers applied for situations in the Collingwood 
school lately. The Kirtsfield-school trustees advertised for a 
teacher, and the result was 50 applications. No wonder we can 
get teachers at low salaries. e London Free Press, in com- 
menting on the above says: “For many generations Canada 
must be an agricultural country. If these 250 applicants for 
such a very humble and unremunerative employment as that 
of teaching a village school, possessed the manliness and self- 
reliance necessary to make their way to the great northwest, 
and settle down to the cultivation of the soil there, they would, 
in a few years, find themselves in a far more independent 
position than they will ever attain as teachers, though they 
should spend the best of their ag in the profession.’’ 

In the report of the Supt. of Ed. for the province of Quebec, 


Books for Schools! 


of cheerful, genial 
musical songs, such as the girls and boys must like, and 


our older and standard School Song-books that 


ites and in constant demand, we mention | than ordin 
r-will (50 cts.), Mloeki 


hjSechool Choir | phia Bulletin. 


MERSON and TILDEN; and the Laurel Wrea 


for practice in High sor in the U.S. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NG BELLS. cts.) Tho latest beck Have Just Published 
mmon lb y L. O. 

‘s ariet THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TRIAL; on 
School and New. By A. PERRY.’ Sec. 

ond edition. One vol. 12mo 
*** The Schoolmaster’s Trial’ is a story of much more 
cleverness, freshness, and originality. 
«bird (50 cts,), | The pictures it draws of school-life, the quarrels and 
. O. Perxrys. | friendships of pupils, the troubles and trials of teachers 


SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL; His Life 
and Werks. By Epwarp 8. HOLDEN, Profes. 


With a Steel Portrait. One vol. {2mo.. ... 1.50 


POEMS. 


$1.00. 
vol. 16mo, gilttop. $1.00. 


aval Observatory, Washin * 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE KING'S MISSIVE, AND OTHER 


This book contains all the poems written by Mr. 
Whittier since the publication of “ The Vision of Ech- 


1 a ard,” in 1878. It will be eagerly welcomed by the mul- 
sre always animated, aud often amusing. But the titude of American senders whe not only p- Bewer} Mr. 


Whittier with profound respect as a poet, but who also 


LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged by CHARLOTTE FiskE BATEs, With a fine, | Professors, Princi 
entirely new Portrait and twelve Illustrations, | for of recommends 
Square 18mo, tastefully stamped. 


A beautiful little volume, containing selections made 
with great care from both the prose and poetical works 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreigu, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any of instraction, low 

high,—shoul see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
t is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 


itions 
should have Application-form. v4 ailed for 


By Jo#n G. WHITTIER. With fine steel portrait. 1| postage. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute, 
262 eow 7 East 14TH StREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


good schools ents. Call on or 

$1.00. and MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and ign Teachers’ Agency, 

240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS for SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


Coronation (60 cts.), Culprit Fay ($1.00), Fairy Bridal 
cts.), Flower new cta.), Quardion Angel 
50 cts.), Hour in Fairy \. 
Lae Tittle Bo P (60 cts.), Maud Irving (50 cts.), 
ew Year's Eve (60 


Quarrel Among Flowers (35 cts.), Spring Holi 6 
cts.), and Cinderella (00 cts.), are all lively 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 


as 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
Three Articles in One. 
USEFUL TO EVERY ONE 
Lap Tablet. | 
Note Book | Witt of Letter 


Letter Book. | 
ANDERSON RUBBER Cco., 


309 b cow 104 Duane Street, New York City. 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular. 191 PULTON 8T., N. Y. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
and Chemical Apparevus (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
Philadeiphia. 


994 Chestnut 


“‘ There are few better examples of the ideal life and 
spirit of the scientific man than that found in the ca- 

ves a most interes of both his life and his 
works.”’—7 he Nation. 


ILKA ON THE HILL-TOP, and Other 
Steries. By Professor HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 


“The picturesque and genuinely northern quality, 
the charm and force of Mr. Boyesen’s style, needs no 
description here; and any volume of his will 

not fail to find a choice circle of friends.” — Portland 


THRE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF GEN- 
ESIS. By the late GzorGEe SMITH. New edi- 
tion. Edited, Revised, and Corrected by Professor 
A. H.Sayce. With illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. $3.00. 

“The new edition of the late George Smith’s ‘ The 

Chaldean Account of Genesis,’ which has been pre- 

ES by no leas competent a scholar than Prof. A. H. 

yce, is in effect a new work.” —N.Y. Eve. Post. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE 
SEVEN TEARS WAR. Epochs of Modern 
istory Series. NGMAN, of Balliol 
College, Oxford. vol. 12mo... ....$1.00, 
Other Volumes in this Series : 

The Beginning of the Middle — The Normans in 
easere—tue Crusades — The Early Plantagenets— 
The Houses of Lancaster and York—The Era of the 
Thirey fears’ Partfan kevolution 

y ar — The Revolu 
Fall of the Stuarts—The Age of Anne. relies 
Many of these volumes have a value as distinct 

real as that of more pretentious and voluminous wom, 

They are all marked by originality and freshness, and 

they present in a clear and com form the latest and 

most matured views on the su treated. 


*.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Nes. 743 and 745 Breadway, New Work. 


of Boney Vetenere Longfellow, for every day of the 

year. ese selections are printed on the left-hand 

pages. On the right-hand pages are given the names of 
stinguished individuals whose birth occurred on the 

days mentioned, and spaces are left for autographs. 

The book is bound in tasteful style, and is in all respects 

a= | the best and most ateraclive birthday books ever 
ued. 


EARLY SPRING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

From the Journal of HENRY D. THOREAU. 1 vol. 

. 16mo, gilt top. $1.50. 

These extracts from Thoreau’s Journal have the same 
wonderful keenness of observation, the same remark- 
able love of Nature, and the same original and indi- 
vidual style which make all of Thoreau’s writings so 
valuable and attractive. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Pinckney’s Agency = Schools = Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Preperties. 
4. Farnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
the best Schools. 
Publishes U. 8 


Do 
290 zz Cor. Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


COOK’S TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 184i. 


Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Indepen- 
dent Travelers in America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australasia. 8 arrangements for Personall 
Conducted and Private Parties to Europe, season 1881. 
Hotel Coupons issued, available at over 500 first-class 
Cook's Es ond pam slots ‘tain fai 

cursionist and con 
lars, sent by mail. Address, 4 


& week in your own town. Terms 


particu 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
C. A, Bamarroni, Mangr. [307e0w) P.O. » 419 


AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


At 1151 Broadway, near 27th St., N. ¥., 
By MISS HELENE HESSE, 
Where Teachers and Professors, etc., are supplied with 
positions; and Families, Schools, and Colleges with com- 
petent Professors, Principals, Teachers, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Housekeepers, Readers, etc. Miss H. having 
been a teacher of German in N. Y. for many years, is 
rmitted to refer to the following families: Hon. 
amilton Fish, Hon. Sec’y Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
Mr. F W. Christern. * 302 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau. 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefessors, 
Principals, Governesses, and ‘Teachers for 
any grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teacl- 
ers desiring positions should send stamp for — 
tion-form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 

306 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Coll Schools, and Fami- 
lies thorougi.iy Principals, 
rom 8 superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Call oner address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers 


application-forms furnished on nest. Parties in 
plenee state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New Yi 
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itis stated that the total amount received by the department | 
during the year, for purposes of education, was $332,709, and 
the total expenditure $332,524, 

The Ontario government pay annually for the maintenance 
of some of the prominent educational institutions in the prov- 
ince,—the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at Belleville, $36,623; the 
Blind Institution, at the city of Brantford, $30,797 ; the 
School of Agriculture, at bmn $20,930; the School of Prac- 
tical Seience, at Toronto, $5,400. 


New York.—During the convention of Supts. in N.Y, City. 
Gen. John Eaton, Dr. Leigh, and the writer, visited the kin- 
dergarten of Prof. John Krauss and Mrs. M. Kraus-Boelte. 
The kindergarten proper comprises three divisions, and the 
elementary department three classes. The divisions and 
classes are arranged according to the ages of the children, 
from three to ten years, Most worthy of notice was the unity 
of plan upon which the education, during these seven years, is 
conducted. Each division represents a year of age. At three 
the children enter the first division. Here the work of the 
kindergartner is eminently that of a mother; yet, with all the 
freedom of the nursery, there is a thread of reason running 
through the day’s proceedings, whether chatting or listening 
to a story, playing with their blocks or enjoying a large heap 
of sand, ete. In the large play-room it is evident that the real 
life of the kindergarten is accumulated. The basin with fishes; 
the birds and plants ; the trees; and a cabinet filled with ob- 
jects from Nature, show that the children are acquainted with 
Watere. The square net is not only found on all the tables, 
but also on the desks of the elementary classes, where it is of 
particular importance in regard to the advanced geometrical 
kindergarten exercises. Among the pupils of the training- 
schoo! are five mothers and two nuns (Sisters of Charity). 
Some of the ladies have taken up their studies in this direction 
rather for their own accomplishment. The American, Eng- 
lish, German, and French nationalities are represented in the 
class. Ep. 

InDIANA.—There is a movement in Indianapolis to cut down 
the course of study and shorten the hours in the public 
schools, on the ground of overwork of the pupils. 


IlowaA.—The catalogue of Iowa Coll., at Grinnell, for 1880- 
’81 represents the institution as in a prosperous condition. It 
maintains three courses of study,—collegiate, ladies, and aca- 
demic. It has an English and musical department. In all 
departments there are 354 students, of which 84 are in the 
regular college course, and 61 in the ladies’ course. Twenty 
States are represented in the college. Rev. Dr. George F. 


Magoun is prest., and the faculty consists of eight profs. and — E. S. Beach, of Litchfield, Conn., won the first prize at the 


seven instructors in the different departments. 

Kansas. — We learn from Supt. Green wood’s recent report 
to the Board of Ed, that there was a large increase of attend- 
ance all over Kansas City, and that more school room is much 
needed. The night schools had drawn upon the day schools 
so largely, the Supt. had recommended that the former should 
be clo at the end of the month, and the board so ordered. 
The whole attendance in day and night schools, was 6,845, of 
which 3,825 were boys. 

The Kansas legislature is trying to improve the law ee 
ing the duties of county supts. Heretofore persons holding 
that office could practise law, dole out medicine, run a post- 
office, edit a newspaper, or do anything else that would in- 
crease the income of the supt. With such officials, super- 
vision was lost sight of. There are five ladies among the 
county superintendents. 

Hon. H. C, Speer was elected State Supt. of Pub. Instr. of 
Kansas, in Nov. last. He serves through 1881 and ’82. 


MicHiagaNn.—Prof. Stowell, of the Univ. of Mich., and his 
wife, are about to begin the publication of a bi-monthly illus- 
trated journal of microscopy. 


PERSONAL. 


— Frank Bowler, Mrs. N. P. Knowles, and John N. M. 
Hopkins have just been elected members of the school board at 
Eastham, Mass.; Otis M. Knowles at Truro; Andrew T. Wil- 
liams at Provincetown; Luther Hall and M. T. T. Nickerson 
at Dennis; and Geo. W. Johnson at Milford. 


—R. P. Carson has been appointed superintendent for 
Washington Co., W. hag a, vice Rev. A. Hogshead, deceased ; 
W. O. Yager, for Page Co., vice Rev. H. M. Wharton, resigned ; 
Wm. S. Hale, for Grayson Co., vice F. R. Cornett, resigned. 

— Longfellow’s peg was appropriately celebrated at 
Miss Conway’s school at Memphis, Tenn. ucators visiting 
the South should not fail to see this school. It is deservedly 
one of the best in the State, 

— Prof. Carleton, of Conn. State Normal School, has recently 
been elected president of the New Eng. Nor. School Assoc.,—a 
well-merited compliment. 

— A. B. Hart, Prest., H. Putnam, Vice-Prest., Sherman 
Hoar, Sec., and C. T. Dazey, Treas., are the officers of the 
Harvard Union for the next half-year. 


Trinity Coll. prize speaking in Hartford, and A. P. Grint, of 
Hudson City, N. J., the second. 

— Mrs. Gov. Claffin, and the Rev. W. E. Huntington, tor 
of the Tremont St. M. E. Church, Boston, have been elected 
trustees of Boston Univ. 

— Mr. J. D. R. Roberts, of the Phoenixville (Pa.) Messenger, 
is doing good work for the cause. Pennsylvania educators 
should encourage him. 

— Prin. Hall, the excellent head of the Hartford (Conn.) High 
School, has recently issued a biennial catalogue. This school 
may be considered a model of its kind. 

— Bernadotte Perrin, for four years a teacher in the Hartford 
—~- School, has accepted the prof. of Greek Lang. and Lit, 
in Western Reserve Coll. 

— Prest. E. C. Hewett, of Normal, Ill., who has been quite 
ill, is improving. 

— If Prof. Wm. Callihan, of Fostoria, O., calls on you, give 
him a welcome. He knows the value of educational journals. 

— Ex-Co. Supt. E. L. Wells, of Oregon, Ill., is doing good 
work in his special training-school. 

— Miss M. Sinclair, of Adrian, Mich., is now a member of 
the faculty of lowa Agricultural Coll. 

— Prof. G. L. Dantes, Prof. of Oratory in Williams Coll., 
accepts a professorship in Princeton Coll. 

— Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard Coll., is making a collection 
of old English ballads. 

— President Robins, of Colby (Me.) Univ., now absent for 
relaxation in Europe, is improving. 

— Miss Luther Leach, for many years an assistant in the 
Taunton (Me.) High School, has died, 

— Hon. E. J. M. Hale has given $3,000 to the Haverhill 
library, to be expended in books during the coming year. 

— Prof. Pratt, of Williams, has gone to the Hartford Theo, 
Sem. Prof. Griffin takes his place at Williams. 


— E. H. Rice is Prin. of the Upton High School, Mass. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, ETC. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in several cases of 
dyspepsia, to my general satisfaction; and also have tried it in 
two consumption cases, where I think it has done them a 
service, J. H. Forester, M.D.. Middletown, O. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Is Darwin Right? or, The Origin of Man; by Wm. 
Denton; cl. Wellesley, Mass.: Denton Pub. Co. 

Tests in Spelling and Pronunciation; by Albert N. 
Raub, A.M., Ph.D. Philadelphia: 

The Duties of Women: a course of lectures ; by 
Frances P. Cobbe; cl. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 

A Syllabus of Anglo-Saxon Literature ; by J. M. Hart; 
paper; Cincinnati: R. Clark & Co. 


Ola’ and N iends ; , 
Daughters ; Marie Oliver? $100) Bete | ASCOTT......... $0.60 $0.40|3._WOODEN CAPTAIN.. 
Lothrop & Co. FOU... 0.75 $0.50 | 4.—EL-FAY-GNO-LAND... 


The Longfellow Birthday Book: arranged by Charles | cgo,, EGROVE’S COMPLETE GRAMMAR 
NEVE RSE OF LANGUAGE. .... 


F. Bates; cl., $1.00.... 7Ae King’s Missive,and Other 
Poems; by J. G. Whittier ; cl., $1.00.... arly Spring | WATSON’S U 
in Massachusetts ; from the journal of Henry D. Tho- bd 
reau; cl., $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 

Frederick the Great,and the Seven Years War; by 
F. W. Longman; * Epochs of Modern History ” Series; 
cl. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

A History of Modern Europe ffe, M.A.; 


& C 


27 Bond Street, New York, 


PUBLISH —— 


THE ENCHANTED (SUPPLEMENTAL) READERS. 


Retail, *Intro’n. 


SPELLING REFORM DISCUSSED. 


Also full lines in Finance, Philosophy, Medicine, Theology, etc,, and the 


LARGEST LIST OF POPULAR AMERICAN NOVELS OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 


* Samples mailed, post-paid, at introductory prices. 


New 72-page catalogue, 3 cts. Illustrated List free. 


FOURTH SEASON, 1881. 


The most enjoyable, econom- 
ical, and successful excur- 
sions ever planned to 
the Old Werld, 
ALL TRAVEL AND 
HorTe.s First- 
CLAss. Com- 


New and 
Importa nt 
additions with- 
out extra charge. 
Early registration 
desirable. Parties in- 
tendinga visit to Europe 
should send for circular 
giving full particulars, 


fal E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


Retail. *Intro’n. 


--- 80.90 80.60 | pany Select. 
-75 50 
- £25 1.00 NATIONAL SCHOOL 
1.50 OF 
25 Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 & 1418 OHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Li 
Course. For public s ers, readers, teachers, 
the general student of higher English. 70-page Cata- 


Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, and Kin Henry 


& Heath. 


love. Six Courses of 
. For es and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. GEO. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 508 


DR. SCHAFF’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


This volume, compared with any other recent Dic- 
tionary, is relatively the 


Latest, Largest, Best. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
400 Engravings. 12 Colored Maps. 958 Pages. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, price only $2.50. Half 
bound Turkey 3.25. Turkey Ant a. $3.75. 
Fuil und Turkey, $4.00. 
Published by 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
Philadelphia: 1122 Chestnut Street. 


hicago: 73 Randolph Street. 
302 j eow New York: 8 and 10 Bible House. 
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the Eighth; with introduction and notes for the use of Ea 
schools, etc.; by Rev. H. N. Hudson; 2 vols ,cl... The 
; Vol. XITL.; by Rev. The Wi acKinnon Pen 
-N. Hudson; cl ..M. Tullii Ciceronis De Natura 
Deorum ; libri tres; with the Commentary of G. F. 
Schoemann; ed. by Austin Stickney; cl. Beston: Ginn 
Z THE COMMERCIAL PEN FOR THE AGE. 
== The Only Successful Reservoir Pen 


in the Market. 
THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A 


CIRCLE OF IRIDIUM (DIAMOND) 


AROUND THE POINT. 


©! Tho only Reservoir Pen supplied with a GRAVITATING Valve. 
| Others substitute a Spring, which soon gets out of order. 


THE ONLY PEN 
| accompanied by 


The Only Pen that will Stand the Test of Time. 


The above are FACTS which it behooves every man who 


Pen to know. Enough said. 


The “SOVEREIGN” is the latest improved MacKinnon Pen, 
which can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and ex- 


for use. 


MACKINNON PEN 


A Written Guarantee 


___._.. | logue on application. 
503 sad JOHN H. BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


THE BOSTON BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


The Best and The Cheapest. 


These Erasers are made of fine grades of Axminster 
and Wilton carpeting, and will not injure the most del- 
icate blackboard surface. More blackboards are spoiled 
by improper Erasers than by actual wear ; and it is 
cheaper to use the best than frequently to renew the 
surface of the board. These Erasers are made wholly 


by skilled mechanics, and the oe covering is so 
evenly laid and securely fastened that it is the most 
effective and serviceable article ever offered to the ed- 
ucational public. It has been proved by loog trial ; 
and Superintendents and Teachers pronounce it the 
best in use. 

A sample by mail, postage paid, 12 cts. 

GEORGE A. SMITH & C@O., 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 jal Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing ful! particulars, will 
L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 


FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


We never saw such a funny book as 


The Benjamin Franklin Primer. 


You ought to have a copy. Send Ten CENTS for one 


t 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
507 te 15 Bromfleld{Street, Boston. 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 200 Broadway, New York. 
BY OCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary Education League. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY When ordering Books, or any) $1.75. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, kind noticed in these columns, please state that Y ry sataeeeeeeces . 
WARRANTED, saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATO NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cinvinnati, O. UCATION, Boston, Mass. 206 tf NERDS. 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
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EDUCATION. Vol. 9. 


JOURNAL OF 
LATE PUBLICATIONS. 

Tile. Author. Publisher Price. 
My Wayward Fpstacs. - - - - - Holley Am Pub Co (Subscr) $2 50 
The Four Gos - - - - - - Kennedy Am 88 Union | 1 00 
Life and Her en - - - - - D Appleton & Co 

Power of Movement in Plan - - - - rwin “ 
First German Book. - - - - - Worman A 8 Barnes & Co 35 
Why I Do Not Believe. - - - - - Jacobson Belford, Clarke & Co 1 00 
Practical Medicine. - - - - - Carter Presley Blakiston 3 00 
Diagrams of the } - - - - - 

John Hunter and - - - Toss 
Ladies of the White Meme. - - - - - Holloway Bradley & Co (Subs) 3.50, 6 00 
What Girls Can Do. - - - - - Brown Cassell, Petter, G & Co 1 00 
Gatien, Incarnation, otc. - - - - - Swedenborg E Claxton & Co 4 
Scri - - - - “ 

- - - - Carroll Dempsey & Carroll 1 50 
orporator’s anual. - - - - Binmore EB 2 50 
Secret of Victo - - - - Winslow Nat! Temp Soc & Pub H 75 
Asphodel. Lib., No. 942. - - Braddon New York News 20 
Under Life's Key. Seaside Lib., No. 935. - - Hay as 20 
— of Women. - - - - Cobbe Geo H Ellis 1 00 
ndium of Songs. - - Gaskell Fairbanks, P & Co 5.50 to 10 00 
of and Combe. - Capen Fowler Wells 1 50 
Indications of Character. - - - Drayton 15 
Modern Europe. Vol. I. . - - - - Fyne . Henry Holt & Co 2 75 
Pearls of en ht. - - - - Ballou Houghton, Mifflin & Co 12 
The Servant-gi - - Spofford 1 00 
Chief Sastlons of the Supreme Court. Vols. I. and Il Flanders Johnson & Co cali 3.00, 4 50 
Harmon - - Clarke Lee & Walker 1 00 
Atlas of Histology. . - - Klein J B Lippincott & Co 20 00 
English Poets ol Ii. and Iv. - - - - Ward Macmillan & Co each, 1.25, 1 75 
Cattle Problems Explained. - - Clarke FE Peasle ee 1 50 
Presbyterian Charch, Book of Common Prayer. - A DF Randolph & Co 2 00 
American Sanitary Engineering. - Philbrick Office = quad Engineer 2 00 
Second Hebrew Reader. - - - - - Felsenthal Max 8 25 
- - - - - Morris A Williams 1 00 


Autobiography. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


DespERATE Cases. — Many of the cases 
which come to us for treatment by Compound 
Oxygen are of a class which no physician of 
any school would undertake to cure. They 
are, in fact, such as have run the gauntlet of 
experiment within the regular schools of med- 
icine, and of quackery without, until between 
disease and drugs the patient is reduced to 
the saddest and most deplorable condition, 
and one for which relief seems impossible. 


No curative treatment can be subjected to a 
severer test than is offered by these cases. 
And yet, in many of these, the most brilliant 
results have followed the use of Compound 
Oxygen. A record of some of these cases will 
be found in our Treatiseon Compound Oxygen, 
which is mailed free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue striking announcemeut of Messrs. Ginn 
& Heath of Hudson’s Editions of Shakespeare, 
on the first page, should be read with care. 
We desire to call attention to a little book 
published by this enterprising house, entitled 
March’s A BC Book. This book will be a 
great aid to teachers using the Leigh method. 
This book, however, differs from the common 
books printed in Leigh’s type. Instead of the 
many forms of type used by Dr. Leigh, Prof. 


March’s book has only four, just enough to 
make up a character for each elementary sound 
in the book. The main art of the book con- 
sists in never introducing any word which is 
not spelled alike in phonetic and common types, 
so that the pupil learns as fast as though it 
were a phonetic primer, and yet is learning 
but the common phonetic spelling of the words. 
A copy of the book in paper covers will be sent 
to any member of the Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation who will send a stamp for it to Ginn 
_ & Heath, Boston. 


THE new books announced by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, in another column of Tue Jour- 
NAL of this issue, should be carefully exam- 
ined by those seeking good books for their 
libraries. Most of them are of special value 
to educators. The life of Sir Wiliam Herschel, 


Longman’s Frederick the Great and the Seven 
Years War, and The Schoolmaster’s Trial, are 
books which should be read by every teacher. 
This house have, for libraries both public and 
private, a list of books of the most excellent 
character, and we advise all of our readers to 
secure their catalogue for examination. 


Tue weekly announcement of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, in our present issue, 
should not be overlooked by our readers. 
Their new books are by the best American 
authors. This week they offer “‘The King’s 


Tue well-known firm of N. Tibbals & Sons, 
of New York, who keep constantly on hand a 
large stock of rare books in every department, 
announce, in our present issue, a valuable new 
book, entitled The Bible Student’s Cyclopedia, 
by A. C. Morrow. This work is an admirable 
aid to Biblical research, and will be very useful 
to clergymen, Sabbath -school teachers, and 
others, and other students of the Bible. 

A new and very beautiful map of the Holy 
Land, together with other maps and illustra- 
tions, are furnished. Thousands of questions 
are proposed about the Bible; its mountains, 
rivers, seas, minerals, metals, plants, beasts and 
fishes, its tabernacles and temples, its proph- 
ets, patriarchs, apostles, kings and priests; its 
women, children, and youth; its implements of 
agriculture, its weapons of war, its architect- 
ure, music, poetry, weights and measures, its 
genealogy and chronology, and its civil and 
ecclesiastical history. A of the curious facts 
are searched out and the questions answered. 
It is a book that will interest and stimulate all 
lovers of Bible knowledge. It would be hard 
to find a more useful work for Sabbath-school 
superintendents, teachers, and scholars. 


In our description, last week, of the New 
Latin and English High School in Boston, one 
important item in connection with it was un- 
noticed. The building contains fifty-six school 
and lecture-rooms, and all of these rooms are 
— with Swasey’s system of Blackboards. 

n some of the rooms the blackboards are very 
large, and all have a very liberal supply, and 
they are in constant use while the schools are 
in session. It is well worth while to visit the 
schools and see a complete set of first-class 
blackboards, such as can be made only by J. 
A Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston. 

Be sure and read the announcements of A, 
S Barnes & Co., New York, on the first page. 
The school books they publish are all worthy 
of careful examination. The Easy Lessons in 
Popular Science is a book every child will 
delight in owning. One copy in a certain 
home has made young scientists abundant al- 
ready. Get it. 


Rouuep Gold Solid 18 K. Rings, with initial 
or motto engraved, sent on receipt of 75 cents 


in postage-stamps or currency. Read adver- 
tisement of G. Pasbone & Co, in this issue. 


HAVE you found the | key to perfect health 
and strengh? It is Kidney-Wort, the only 


remedy that overcomes at once the inaction of 
the kidneys and bowels. 

Do not give up, — hundreds that have suf- 
fered for —_ from kidney diseases have been 
cured by Kidney-Wort. 


Books, new or second-hand, 


If you wish either to buy or sell School| | 


History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. 
AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Houghton’s Conspectus 
OF THE HisTORWY OF THE 
AND 


Political Parties **2 Federal Government. 


THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 
Crities award it the highest praise. A multum in parvo for the General Reader, for Pupils studying 
History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &e. 
THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00. In Map form, size 5x4 feet, $3.00. 
Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 


TO TRACKERS. FOR THEIR PERSONAL USE, we will send the book by mail on receipt of $3.30, 
or the Chart form by Express for $1.80; ; purchaser paying express charges. Remittances should be made by 


ssanag-endee, draft, or registered letter, to 


306 GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


SCHOOL J. R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BOOKS 
17 Murray St., New York, U T. 


Offer to purchase sample, or other copies of SCHOOL BOOKS, or to give in exchange standard 
Miscellaneous Rooks ; including Macaulay, Hume, Waverley, Dickens, etc., etc. Send list of any thing 
you have to offer, giving date and condition of your books. 308 a 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pubisters of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ey Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 33 zz 


ICK’S RECITATIONS—No. 12. 


Containing ever that is ry palar, including CHABACTER SKETCHES, 
DIALECT OUS, SENTIMENTA ae PATHETIC, PA- 
TRIOTIC, EL QUENT r, BEMIOLS. Each Nember contains abou! 180 pages, 
of Reading Matter, printed on fine oper, from clear type. Each number is complete in 
itself, and nothing is repeate Paper Cover, price 30 cts. ; full Cloth, price, 50 cts. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sample copies sent to any address upon or of price. 


af Catal f Recitati d Amateur Pla 
DICK & FITZGE RALD, New Vork. 
Just Issued. A NEW EDITION OF THE Just Issued. 


MUSIC READER, 


BY KEYS & MEIGONEN. 
The Publishers, in bringing this work to the notice of the Profession, feel assured that an examination of the 
book is all that will be required to guarantee its introduction. For class-teaching, as well as for private tuition, 
the Music READER has no equal. Price, $1.00, or $9.00 per doz. Fan! cop es mallet or oo for 75 cts, 


P. 8.—Send direct to us for anything you want in the chong Address W. Hi. 
line. Our Musical Almanac Catalogue for 1881 sent tpaid Dealers in Sheet stents and neio be, 
in receipt of a three-cent postage-stamp. eow 1102 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vocal Culture. Vocal Defects. Vocal Impediments. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 
Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Drill, 
e Human Voice in Song, 
The Speaking Voice, 
The Cause and Cure 
Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
For lic Speaking, Reading, 
Cure of Stammering. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


Specialist in Voeal Training, 
CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 


TERMS.—Full course in peteete, $50; Do. in class of five, $25 ; 
Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. class of fifteen, $10. Special rates 
to Societies Schools, and Church classes. Special owe for Min- 
isters, Teachers, and Ladies. 303 zz (1) 


PHILLIPS & HUNT. 


The following Chautauqua Text-Books at 10 cts. each. 


1, Biblical Exploration. By J. H. Vincent, D.D 16, Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

2. Studies of the Stars. By H. W. Warren, D.D. 17. Roger Ascham and John Sturm. Glim of Ed- 
3. Bible Studies for Little People. By Rev. B. T. ucation in 16th Centu By W. F. Phelps, A.M. 
Vincent. 18. Christian Evidences. By J By D. 

4. English history. mf Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 19. The Book KA Books. zs Ne Freeman, D.D. 
Be Greek History. ." Vincent, D.D. 20. The Chautauqua Hand- Book. By J. H. Vin- 
Memorial Days 2 the C ua Literary and cemt, D.D. 
Scient 24. American History. By J.L. Hurlbut, A.M. 
8. What Noted then Think of the Bible. By L. T. 7° Biblical Biology. By Rev. J. H. W a a M.,M.D. 
Townsend, D.D. 4. Canadian History. By James L fingh 


36. Self-Education. By Joseph Alden, ‘LL.D. 


At 20 Cents Each. 
6. Greek Literature. By A. D. Vail, D.D 
13. Anglo-Saxon. By Prof. Albert 8. Cook. 
23. English Literature. By Prof. J. H. 


9. William Cullen Bryant. 

10. What is Education? By Wm. F. Sale, A.M, 

11. Socrates. By Prof. W. sea, 

12. Pestalozzi. By Prof. W. F cigs, A AM, 

4. Horace Mann. Py Prof. Wm. F 
Frebel. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A 


we 


Missive, and, Other, Poems,” by, Whiter; CLARK, 206 PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, NEW YORK. (a) 
rom the prone and poe Street, WANTED. SILK BANNERS 
works of Henry Wadsworth rch 23822 (P New York City. tlemen teacher, 
sre gem and (P) ity J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
; —eerew ae Animal Classification. ship of High School or Seminary of good standing. 59 Carmine Street. 
A. Lovell & card, 42 Bond street, Applyto W. BICKNELL, Send for clreular and. price-list 
ew York, of Shepard’s Perforated Designs. | History ; price, 15 comes. Chart arranged in blank- 16 Hawley Street, Bost for ROORATION of DAY and SUN- 
Outline Maps can be made with these stencils A. B. GRIFFIN, 
upon the Ore Send 99 307 tf (1) 641 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. TION. 2.5 149 (A) Tre- le Wi Books ( ted ) 
sample dinections UTI owred.| Reversible Writing - paten 
$5 $20 & Go "Portland ‘Me. | Faoulty of School of Oratory \are the best. Look for them. watt 
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March 3, 1881. 


JOURNAL OF 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


AN important announcement is made in THe 
JouRNAL of this week by J. R. Anderson & 
Co, of 17 Murray street, New York. They offer 
to buy or exchange School Books not in use by 
teachers and others, for other needed copies of 


School Books, or for standard miscellaneous 
books. We advise all who have on hand 
sample copies, or school books which they do 
not need, to make a listand send to Messrs. 
Anderson & Co., and get additions to their 
libraries of such books as they will find useful. 
It isa rare chance. Send at once, before the 
spring term of school opens. 


Ww. B. Smrra & Co., 27 Bond street, New 
York, announce this week the Enchanted 
(Supplemental) Readers, Colgrove’s Grammar, 
Watson’s Universe of Language, and also a 
discussion of the Spelling Reform by the same 


author. This house also issue a large number 
of popular American novels. Send 3 cents for 
new 72-page catalogue. Illustrated list free. 
Samples of the excellent books of this house 
sent by mail postpaid at introduction prices. 
Examine their attractive card. 


Ir will interest our readers who use Phys- 
ical Apparatus of all kinds, that E. B. Benja- 
min, 6 Barclay street, New York, whose card 
appears weekly in THe JOURNAL, on the sec- 
one page, to know that he has added to his ex- 
tensive manufactory steam power, with all the 
improved modern appliances, and is prepared 
to supply first-class apparatus promptly, He 
employs only the best skilled workmen, and 
his philosophical apparatus, as well as chemi- 


cals, are furnished at as low rates as any house 
in this country. He sells good articles, at 
“bottom prices.’ Correspond with him if you 
need anything in his line. 


TxacHERS desiring positions, and school 
officers seeking for teachers, will find in Tux 
JoURNAL the ecard of A. Lovell & Co., mana- 
ger of the Union Teacher’s Agency, 42 Bond 
street, New York. We have known Mr. Aaron 
Lovell for many years, and any information he 
may give regarding teachers and places will be 
in every respect reliable. _We are glad to know 
that the Union Agency is successful. 


Tux five ancient orders of architecture are 
the Tusean, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Composite. The five leading pens of Ester- 
brook’s are the Falcon, Bank, Engrossing, 
Extra Fine, and School. 


CTORY. 
Normal 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Eight Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. py ae the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
D ladies and gentlemen. vapety to J.J. MORRISON, 
dent. 279 uz 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—C Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe), 
314 Beacon Street, 
303 Boston, Mass. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
En examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RicHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


ee OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
© Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
c., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 
ver, N.H. A 4-years’ course designed for instruc- 
tion “in the practical and useful arts of life.” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. E R. RUGGLES. Z 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Toompson, Worcester, Mass. 


yeee LAW SCHOOL. ar course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
all term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 

ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 

TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 

N. H. ane half the States in the Union. 
m OnouTtT, A.M., pal. 12 


ror catalogue or information, ew 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 

55 az Address E. H. RusskExL, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. (late Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, tor. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., | Qoguiar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
264 tf (1) 


Full illustrated price-list, on application. 
A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Ml.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFAOES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 az 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


J. ESTEY & CO,, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN Hyp, Prin. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For ies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE WESTFIELD, Mass. 


or h Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 

Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, M tary. The 

erent departmen ergarten parato’ 
Upper, accommodate. r of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all ions of Upper Department. _ 


aaa AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
or Ex rienced’ teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school ba ngs, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. Zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
Or catalogue address HENRY Principal. 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. as 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Princi al 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic en 
Ct. A pleasant home, with on 
c or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johns , Vt, 
has superior advan for Classical and Bofentiiie 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 a 


ST NEWTON English and Classical 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 = 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 


we WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR @1, 


OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
PROWDENCE, R. I. 


OSTPAID, Address this Office. 304 


tical business course. 
Circular free by pddressing T. B, STOWELL, Prin. 


EDUCATION. 


159 


Publishers. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), i. 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, ° 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), ° 
Scott’s Manual of nitea tates History, . 
Scott's Review History of the United Slates, .70 
Tachos’s New American Speaker. . 1.45 
Vecal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 
In Every LMU using 

THE PRACTICAL SIC - READER. 

This valuable book, by W. L. SmirxH, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prep»red upon the J/nductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in aa single volume of moderate cost. It is prosenaced 
superior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school. Every teacher should procure 
acopy atonce. Samples sent post-paid for 35c. Ad- 
dress JONES BROS. & CO , Pubs., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 


——> 


The Three Successes of the Year 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B C SLaps, 
Editor of Good Times. 
Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tab- 
leaux, Charades, Blackboard Juvenile Com- 


edies, &c., for Primary Schools, ergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Entertainments. 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards, Price, 50 cts. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 


MAKE YOUR OWN OUTLINE MAPS, 
By the Use of 


SHEPARD'’S PERFORATED DESIGNS. 


With these stencils a oat may outline map can be put 
upon the blackboard in five minutes. A beautiful 
printed ROLL OF HONOR can be made in ten min- 
utes. Satisfaction guaranteed. A sample copy, with 
full directions, sent by mail for 30 cts. 
Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
309 d 42 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 


History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 


By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
Also other Histories hy the same author. 


4°? Rieecker St., New York, 
LEE ARD, Boston. 
NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK. 
Drifting Round the World, A Boy’s Adventures by 

Sea and Land. By Capt. Cuas. W. HALL, author of 

** The Great Bonanza,’ “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 

etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 

A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply knowledge as well as to 
minister to the pleasures of the imagination. Itisa 
book with which all young readers will be pleased. 

ta Sent by maii on receipt of price. 296 


DANIEL SLOTE & O0., 
119 and {21 William Street, New York. 
A New Departure in Teaching Grammar. Practice 
and Theory Combined. What Every School Needs. 


THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAMMAR BLANKS, 


No. 1 contains Orthography and Etymology. 
“ 2 sd Etymology and Syntax. 
“3 = Analysis and Composition. 

(a A set mailed for examination on receipt of 35 cts. 


THE BEST BIBLE -HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student's Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


With Illus. and Maps. 
By A.C. Morrow. Clo, $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, New Yerk. 
Publisher and Impurter of the Choicest English Books. 
Teachers and others selecting 


STANDARD WORKS 
for private or public libraries will find here in every 
style of binding the best books at reasonable prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. 304 zz 


HOW 
TO 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
SAV E A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School kinds. 
MO N EY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 az 1314 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of Enyiish 44: ammar. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Gruimmars. 
Lambert’s Primary 
HRoscoe’s El tar try. 
Atkhinson’s Gauot’s Physics. 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


Bound Volumes 


Journal of Education, 
1880. 


Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25. 
SENT BY EXPRESS, C. O. D. 
Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of Subscription Dept. of Journal, 


Blackboard Exercises, &c., adapted to scholars in the 
Com » Grammar, and High Schools. 


1 volume. i6mo, Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS, 


Written and collected 


By Mrs. Louise PoLLock, 
Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D. C. 


1 Volume. iémo. Boards, Price, 50 cts. 


«*s Any of the above sent by mail, postage-paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 

13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 


Is called to our 


Office Pencils. 


Acknowledged by those using them to be were to 
the best imported. Particularly adapted for School 
use. Call or send for sample. Address 
GEORGE F. KING 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, Mase. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS ingle Vol 


WANTED, ume ever published, 


Carleton’s Condensed 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A WORLD OF KNOWLEDGE, collected together in 
One Volume, containing 6,000 REFERENCES to the 
most important matters of interest in the world, The 
most interesting and useful book ever compiled, cove - 
ing almost the entire field af Learning. A large, hand- 
some octavo volume, 515 pe es, profusely illustrated - 
Price. $3.50. Just published, and now in its seven. 
teenth edition. THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND. Sure 
success to every Agent who takes it. Sold only by sub- 
scription. Those bagees. become A gents, address for 
Descriptive Circulars and extra terms, 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
305 f eow New Yor« Ciry. 


Ambitious Teachers 


CAN DOUBLE THEIR PRESENT INCOME BY 
SELLING, AT ODD HOURS, 
The most universally popular book now published, 
“Ir 1s A PERFECT CLUSTER OF JEWELS.” 
Liberal Commissions. Send for circular. 
B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
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301 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
WE PAY SALARY 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
TO ACT AS 


AGENTS FOR OUR BOOKS. 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


301 tf 
to sell the most remark - 


AGENTS WANTE able book of the year : 
Idol Worship of the World 


Ry F. 8, DoBBINs, late Yokohama, Japan. A new 
hook of matchless interest, describing the marvelous 
varieties and strange superstitions of Idolatrous Wor- 
ship in all parts and ages of the world. The only vol- 
ume ever issued covering this tsubject. Contains « 
thousand facts stranger than fiction,—the wild imagin - 
ations of men concerning Deity and Spirits, with all the 
strange beliefs, legends, customs, forms of worship, tem 
les, shrines, sacrifices, etc., connected therewith. It is 
most strikingly illustrated, and bound in wnique Jap- 
anese style. It is truly a wonderfal book, certain /» 
sell immensely. Forsample es, terms, etc., address 
HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut 8t., Philada. 303) 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
921 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, Vice Prest. 
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209 16 HAWLEY Boston. 


$72 Pi $12 a day at home easily made. Costiy 


Truz & Co., Augusta, 


Qa?’ 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIIL.—No. 9. 


‘The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletens’ School Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
Quackenbos’s Histories. 
Stickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Cepy-Beooks Cont 
Primary Cepy-Boeks (58 
Veoumans’s Chemistry. 

Yeoumaus’s Botanies. 

Harknese’s Latin Series. 

Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


WHICH ARE: 

Appletons’ New Geographies; 

Cornell's Geographies. 

Quackenbeos’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar,and Composition. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, Bistery, and Literature. 

Art ef Schoo! Management. 

Ballerd’s Pieces to Speak. 

Ballard’s Werds, aud Werd-Writer. 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for eve 
ey of ~~ from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, tent post-paid on application. Li 


terms made for first and regular supplies. 


Send for “‘ Educational Notes. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


EE Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William SEW 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE. 33 Bremfield St., Besten. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


ITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
- MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


E NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
= THE NEW AMERICAN READING-CHARTS. 


and MENSURATION. 
SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


UTLER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY. 
TENNY’S GEOLOGY. 


8 SENIOR SPEAKER. 
OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


BINGHAM’S LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES. 


BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. | ; 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, Néw York, 


PUBLISH 


Anudersen’s Mlistories and Hist’| Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French 

Reed and Kellegg’s Gra Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessous in English ; 

Uatchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
"ig Madison Bt., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 


930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 

DiehI's Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Blements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
x 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 =z 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
az 26 14 Milk Street, Besteon. 


G. I. JONES & 00., 
St. Louis, Me. 
Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 


Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 
KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. —The Tem- 
.— Henry VIII. — Richari Il. — Richard III. — 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 

— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II.—King Lear. 

From Epwix A. Asrort, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 

ian Grammar.’’—* I have not seen any edition that 

compresses so much pn 
sm. & space, nor any that so completely avoids the 
common faults of commentaries on Shak 
needless repetition, superfluous explanation, and un- 
scholar-like ignoring of difficulties.” Please send for 
Circulars. A. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
rican Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 


America’ 

fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 

With etches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.’’ Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Tutroduction an 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve to 


the general reader. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
at- 
of 


ranged by Henry CaBoT LODGE. i6mo. A 

tractive collection of about one hundred and fi 

the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 

literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 

from Chevy Chase” to ‘The Wonderful One-Hoss 

sirable for use in schools an e ci - $1.25. 

otta’s Han nive' terature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. as 

Greene’s cae Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 


PUBLISHERS OF ne Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St’ | ing Tablets. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. First Lessons in Philology. - 

MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. MACMILLAN & 00.’8 

OREENE’S New Grammars. 42 Grand St. SERIES OF TEXT- BOOKS: 

YAGAR'S Mathematics. WEW YORK. Geikio’s Lessons in Physical Geog. 4:18 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
ashington Ste Lense 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Cetalogue sent free on appli 

ng 154 22 Bond Street. New ‘York. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
36 Bromfeld &., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 
ty Specimen copies 30 cents each. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York 
Duuten & Copy Boeks. 


emew’s Drawi Me 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 elling Blanks. 
on Books. 


resby’s Gree ‘ext Books. 
Catalogues, etc. , furnished. 


8. BEEDE, Dubuque, Is.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts, 


Correspondence solicited. 
General No 
16 A. 8. MANBON, BC, Boston. 


information into so Hi 


espeare, —| 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
blished by them: 


pu 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford's Elementary Algebra. 


Haldeman's mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 


and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 


Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
“ Second “ 
Third 


“ “ Feurth “ 
“ “ Fifth 

BRaub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
a6 Complete 


Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive ‘‘ 
Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Aualysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 

Brewn’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


ey Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp Epvoationat PusuisHErs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRor, WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
a colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
ess0ns. 


Prang’s American Chremos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Buckwalter’s 
‘ 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
art’s German Classics for 
(4 vols. read $1.25 
utnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), to $25 
The Elementary Science Series vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s —— of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logie 
Sturtevant’s Economics 1.78 


Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, eto. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. Lius. 

Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mail lication 
to the Publishers. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spelilers. 
Pewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 
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| A Treatise on the Diseases of the Ox. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
books 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
LLIAM F. WHIT MORK 
we New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by Prin. A. 8. HIGGINS, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EOONOMICAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 ets.; per doz., $1.50. 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 
FFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher's Manual of Elementary Arithmetic, 


By MALCOLM MAcvicaR, LL.D. 


Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 
as to the best methods of teaching this most important 
braach of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 6O cts. 285 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive Schoo! Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geograpki<:. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 
Hocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hills Elem. of Bheteric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
terms 


For address WARREN P. ADAMS 
ent for New Kn land, 


114 ss at Franklin Street, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OCO., 
= Hawley 8t., Boston, 


eonton. 


Hawe Just Publis 

BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 

combining oral and written work throughout. 

PART IL. contains object lessons and slate work and 
is designed for primary schools. 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
Interinediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school grade. It leads ~, b. the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

Parts I. and II. are also published rately. 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Klemen and tical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books. 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence s0- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 

THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


TWO IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS 


Adapted for use in 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES, AND VALUABLE 
TO THE FARMER AND VETERI- 
NARY SURGEON. 


Being 
a Manual of Bovine Pathology, especially adapted to 
Veterinary Practitioners and Students. By JOHN 
HENRY STEEL, M.R.C.V.8.,F.Z.8. One volume of 
over 500 pages, 8vo, with 118 illustrations. Cloth, 
$5.00. (Nearly ready.) 


Manual of Cattle-Feeding. A Treatise on the 
Laws of Animal Nutrition and the Chemistry of 
Feeding-stuffs in their Application to the Feeding of 
Farm Animals. By Henry P. AgMsBy, Pb.D., 
Chemist of the Connecticut Agricultural Encamp- 
ment Station. Containing: THE LAWS OF ANIMAL 
NUTRITION, THE FEEDING-STUFF~, THE FEEDING 
OF FARM ANIMALS. One volume, 1i2mo. Cl., $2.50. 
ta Sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY SERIE 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brighest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. | GILDERSLERVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


S OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographics and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


27 Nos., comprising: (1) Twenty-four Pri 
Adapted to ony of the Modern Mi h of tee 
used; and words in legible 

practical Color C. 


iw Script are on every Chart, (2) 


PRI 


MoGUF FEY'S F 
a strong portfolio; Prin 
Bise, dex 32 inches. 
er set, on Manilla, ‘olio, - 
e Per set, Mounted on Board,” 


Published by 


Just Published.— McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING-CHARTS. 


in ew, clear and handsomely illustrated. 
, clear type, isomely 


Lessons, 
ethods of teaching reading. 


standard f Diacritical 
A large Roman dAiphabel. (3) 4 large Script Alphabet. 
CE. 


G-CHARTS are published in two convenient forms: (1 heavy Manilla 
the best Book Paper Ota 


and mounted on heayy Tar Boards. 


5.00 
0,00 


AN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


M. W. TEWESBURY, Wew-zngiand Agent, CINCINNATI ann NEW YORK. 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, 
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